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The New Library as of August 15 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


The Joint University Library is making progress. The building, which 
will be completely air-conditioned and which will seat over 900 students 
at one time, is to be completed by June 1, 1941, unless there are unfore- 
seen delays due to priority plans of government contracts for defense 
materials. 


Come around next summer and read a book in our new library! 
* * * 


For Catalog or Further Information, Address 


THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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We Now 


Distribute the 


CADMUS BOOKS 


FIRST BIST OF FIFTY TITLES NOW READY 
as A Balanced Program of Ten Selections for Each Grade 
Approved in Tennessee for Purchase with State Aid to School Libraries 





GROUP 2—GRADES 1-3 
WHITE SWALLOW by Emma Gelders Stone 
An adventurous folk-tale of Little Bear, an 
Indian boy, and his sister, White Swallow. A 
delightful story. Illustrated in line. 
List 92c; Net 69c 
CANDLELIGHT STORIES — Selected and 
Edited by Veronica S. Hutchinson 
Seventeen tales of proved quality and appeal. 
= a, black and white ——e by Lois 
Len List $1.24; Net 93c 
SNIPPY AND SNAPPY by Wanda Ga ag 
How Snippy and Snappy, two little field 
mice, ventured forth one day in search of 
cheese. Illustrated by the author. 
List 92c; Net 69c 
STUMPY by Frank B. Linderman 
The adventurous life of Stumpy, a 
chipmunk, in the Montana forests. 
trated in black and white by 


Lis t 66c 
SANDMAN, HIS FARM STORIES 5 is Willies 
John Hopkins. _ Illustrated. 

Farm life in New England about the middle 
of the 19th century. ist 96c; 72c 
BOOK OF NAH WEE by Grace Moon 

An entertaining story of the exciting life of 
a little Southwest Indian girl. Pictures in 
color and black and white by Carl Moon. 

List $1.28; Net 96c 
JOE BUYS NAILS by Kurt Wiese. IIlustra- 
tions in color and black and white by the author 

A country boy’s day. List $1.16; Net 87c 
BLACK FACE by Thelma H. Bell 

Charming costume pictures of the 1830’s and 
the story of a lamb who has a ride on a train. 
Pictures in color by memiies © Bell 

List $1.12; Net 84c 
BOUNCE AND THE BUNNIES by Mrs. Ruth 
Robinson Carroll. Many illustrations in color 

An amusing make-believe story of a puppy 
who lived for a while with a family of rabbits 
and the fun they had meer + oa 

a. 


Net 
PETER AND GRETCHEN OF ‘OLD NUREM. 
BERG by Viola May Jones 
A story of life in another country. Both 
Peter and Gretchen are real and engaging. 
Color illustrations by Helen Sewell 
List $1.32; Net 99c 


GROUP 3—GRADES 3-5 
FIRESIDE STORIES compiled by Veronica S. 
Hutchinson 

Fifteen old fairy tales, gathered from many 
sources and all with sure appeal. Illustrated 
by Lois Lenski in color and black and white. 

List $1.24; Net 93c 
SANDY’S KINGDOM by Mary Gould Davis 

The story of a shepherd dog and of an 
actual farm in Maine. Illustrated. 

List $1.00; Net 75c 
—. DOWN THE MOUNTAIN by Ellis 
Credle 


The adventures of Hetty and Hank, two 
Blue Ridge Mountain children and their life 
together. Illustrated in = 

st $1.16; Net 87c 

HEXAPOD STORIES by Edith M. Patch 
Stories of insect life. “Each story carries a 
butterfly, bee, cricket, or other subject through 
a year’s cycle of changes in seasons, making 
. Dat life story. ——— by R. J. 
t 92c; Net 69c 
ONE DAY WITH MANU by yas ne Sperry 

A story of the South Seas. Numerous double 
page illustrations, some in black and white, 
some in color, need no interpretive text. 

List $1.32; Net 99c 
BIG FELLOW by Dorothy Baruch 

The story of a road-making shovel. True 
adventure. Illustrated. List Net 63c 
ALI THE CAMEL by Rhea Wells 

A young Bedouin Camel and the pictured 
story of the things he heard and saw in 
Tunisia. Illustrated by the author. 

List 96c; Net 72c 
ANNETJE AND HER FAMILY by Dorothy 
Lyman Leetch 

The story of a little girl of New Amsterdam. 

Her manners, habits, food, clothing, duties, 


little 
Illus- 
bay om 


often quaint, are fully 
text illustrations. 
List 92c; Net 69c 
KAROO THE KANGAROO by Kurt Wiese 
A little Kangaroo’ s whole life. Fifteen 
crayon drawings in color by the author. 
List 96c; Net 72c 
HANSI by Ludwig Bemelmans 
A delightful, amusing story of a little boy in 
the Austrian Tyrol. Profusely illustrated in 
color and black and white. List $1.32; Net 99c 


school days, 


pastimes, 
Abundant 


described. 


GROUP 4—GRADES 4-6 


THE UNICORN WITH THE SILVER SHOES 
by Ella Young 
A fascinating and enchanting story of a 
mythical King’s son who ran away. Thrilling 
adventure. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
List 96c; Net 72c 
FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS by Rose Fyleman 
A book of whimsey and make-believe, with 
a happy little philosophy all its own. 


List 64c; Net 48¢ 
KARI by Gabriel Scott 
A child in Norway and the happy times she 
had. Drawings by the D’Aulaires. 
List 96c; Net 72c 
HUMPY by Pe ter Pavlovitch Ershov 
The poem “The Little Humpbacked Horse” 
of which this story is an adapted translation 
was written by a Russian student about a 
hundred years ago. [Illustrated by M. C. 
Perts. List $1.16; Net 87c 
BOY OF THE DESERT by Mrs. Eunice Strong 
(Hammond) Tietjens 
A well-written, realistic story of the journey 
of an Arab boy in the desert of North Africa. 
Illustrated by Will ee ry 
st 9c; Net 72c 
PEACOCK PIE by Walter P... .* Mare 
“Peacock Pie is the most authentic knapsack 
of fairy gold since ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses’ ’—Christopher Morley. Illustrated by 
Heath Robinson. Delightful Brg a 
t 92c; Net 69c 
FUZZY AND HIS NEIGHBORS by José F. 
Nonidez 
The true story of an amusing little chip- 
munk. Illustrated by the orang 
t 88c; Net 66c 
WANDA AND GRETA aT’ 'BROBY FARM 
by Amy Palm 
Two little Swedish girls and their home on 
a farm. A story of country life, happy home- 
life, and simple pleasures. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by Frank McIntosh. 
List $1.00; Net 75c 
OLAF, LOFOTEN FISHERMAN by Constance 
Weil Schram 
The story of a small Norwegian boy and his 
life among the fishermen of the Lofoten 
Islands. Illustrated by Marjorie Flack. 
List 92c; Net 69c 
BIRD STORIES by Edith M. Patch 
A book of bird biographies ll young bird 
lovers. Illustrated by R. J. 
List "$1.00; Net 75c 


GROUP 5S—GRADES 5-7 


TREASURE FLOWER by Ruth Gaines 
A sweet and wonderful story through which 
runs the magic spell of that little Island Em- 
pire, Japan. Beautifully illustrated. 
List $1.00; Net 75c 
— ers CHILDREN by Helen Coale 


A baker’s dozen of entertaining stories of 
lovable little boys and girls in various coun- 
tries. Illustrated by Margaret Freeman. 

List $1.00; Net 75¢ 
TRUEBOY by Thomas C. Hinkle 

A book of a Great Dog by the author of 
Tawny which was hailed as : dog classic. 

t 96c; Net 72c 
THE JOYOUS GUESTS by Mand Lindsay and 
Emilie Poulsson 

A Squire opens his spacious halls to Christ- 

mas guests and insists they all tell tales. 
List 96c; Net 72c 


KINGS AND THINGS by E. Marshall 
Every American child at enjoy Kings and 
Things while he learns from it the story of 
English history from the Roman Conquests 
right down to the present ger. 
List $1.16; Net 87c 
ALANNA by Helen Coale Crew 
The story of an impetuous, lovable little 
Irish lass. Illustrated by Joan Esley. 
List $1.00; Net 75¢ 
BLACK ON WHITE by M. Ilin 
The story of books. A history of writing. 
Illustrated by M. Lapshin. List 80c; Net 60c 
DOBRY by Monica "Sa 
Awarded the — Rewkers Medal! for 1935. 
The story of a Bulgarian peasant boy. IIlus- 
trated by Atanas Katchmakoff. 
List $1.12; Net 84c 
CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS by Zakarias 
Topelius 
Includes fairy tales, legends and studies of 
child life in Finland and Lapland. a 
in color and black and = by Frank Mc- 


Intosh st $1.20; Net 90c 
THE JUMPING OFF PLACE by Mrs. Marion 
(Hurd) McNeel 

A genuine a story of the Dakota 
Prairies. 


Illustrated by William Siegel. 
List $1.00; Net 75c 


GROUP 6—GRADES 6-8 


THE BOY WHO FOUND OUT by 
Hazelton Wade 
The story of Henri Fabre, the great French 
Naturalist, his toils, struggles, accomplish- 
ments, and honors that were eventually 
heaped upon him. Illustrated by Mabel Pugh. 
List 92c; Net 68c 
RING OF NIBELUNG by Gertrude Henderson 
The story of the Nibelungs in the form used 
by Wagner, retold in a fashion that makes a 
connected and easily followed story of the 
— Operas. Illustrated pid Gustaf Teng- 
t $1.08; Net 8lc 
CHILD’S STORY OF THE ‘HUMAN RACE 
by Ramon Coffman. Profusely tllustrated 
The life of the people from earliest man to 
our time is vividly portrayed, including a 
chapter on the history of aviation. 
List $1.32; Net 99c 
TEAM PLAY by Donal Hamilton Haines with 
Frontispiece by John D. Whiting 
There is more for the money in Mr. Haines’ 
School stories; more kinds of sport, more 
goings on even outside the field of muscular 
activity that boys and oe, ' will love. 
List $1.12; Net 8c 
IGLOO by Jane Brevoort Walden 
The adventurous career of a fox terrier with 
Admiral Byrd on his expeditions to both 
Poles. Illustrated by — Reg 
t $1.00; Net 75c 
THE CART OF MANY COLORS by Mrs. 
Nannine (LaVilla) Meiklejohn 
A delightful story of how Nello Rossi made 
a gay little cart as a 1 = aed for his 
sister. Illustrated by — reen 
t $1.04; «Net 78c 


— KNIFE BOY by es Alida Sims 
alkus 

The story of Chia, a Taos Indian lad, who 
helped track down and_ punish dl ‘cattle 
thieves. Illustrated by H. M. Stoo 
List $1.16; P Net 8ic 
MELISSA ANN by Ethel Parton 

A little girl of the 1820’s in Massachusetts. 
Illustrated by Marie a 

List $1.08; Net 8lc 

THE SINGING SWORD by Mark Powell Hyde 

A story of knights of old and the days of 
chivalry. The story of Sir Ogier the Dane. 
In this book he lives again. Illustrated. 

List $1.12; Net 84c 

VALOR: THE STORY OF A DOG by Hal 
Borland 

Valor was a sheep dog, part collie, part wolf. 
A story of his struggles against nature and 
the wild creatures for food and_ shelter. 
Illustrated. List 92c; Net 68c 


Mary 





Cadmus Books Are Sold ONLY for use in Schools and School Libraries 


OVER THIRTY PUBLISHERS ARE COOPERATING TO BRING YOU THE 
ALL TIME BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS AT NEW, AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 


Books—on Nationally Approved Lists—Average Price of Publisher's Editions $2.00—Now 48c to 99c each, postpaid, in Handsome, 


Reinforced CADMUS Editions 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 Second Avenue, North 


Wholesale Library Book Distributors 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


BUILDING, ONE-YEAR 
COURSE. By John R. Gregg. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. List price, $1.50. 672 
pages. This is a 160-lesson text (forty-minute 
lessons) for two semesters of advanced short- 
hand. It emphasizes four advanced shorthand 
skill factors: (1) review of shorthand theory, 
(2) transcription skill, (3) phrasing skill, and 
(4) sustained shorthand speed. The author 
states that this 672-page text contains over 
125,000 words of dictation and that one- 
third of the book consists of shorthand plate 
material. Of the thirty-two sections in the 
book, the first sixteen deal with general busi- 
ness dictation and the second sixteen with 
dictation for specific occupations. 


HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR AND 
THE COMPTOMETER. By James R. Meehan. 
Gregg Publishing Company. List price, 36 
cents. 60 pages. The obvious purpose of 
this combination text and workbook is to give 
the student in twenty lesson periods a skill 
training on the key-driven calculating ma- 
chines that will be an asset to all office 
workers. For the bookkeeper, the order clerk, 
and many others—even for the secretary— 
this training should be a vocational asset. 
Instructions are simple and clear, the tech- 
niques are explained and illustrated, and all 
work material is in the book. The pages are 
perforated, and there are blank spaces for 
answers. This text appears to be well adapted 
to the rotation plan of teaching office ma- 
chines, or for a relatively brief course based 
on other plans. 


EVERY CHILD AND BOOKS. By Jean Betz- 
ner and Annie E. Moore, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. Net wholesale 
school price, $1.60, f.0.b. publisher. An out- 
standing professional book, by distinguished 
authorship. The culminating point of the 
whole procedure of reading in the elementary 
school—the development in childhood of a 
genuine enjoyment of books and of a finer 
taste in their selection—receives the primary 
attention it deserves. Emphasis is placed on 
how to enlist the total reading power which 
children possess at any given stage and to 
direct it toward their own immediate and 
enduring pleasure and profit. 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE. By Treut 
and Others (Four Classroom Teachers). The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Net wholesale school price, $1.90, f.o.b. 
publisher. This book, by teachers and for 
teachers, is a study of children's growth in 
written English from first through sixth grade. 
It offers a solution of the problem of pre- 
serving the creative spirit and at the same 
time teaching skills and mechanics. It de- 
scribes in intimate detail procedures and 
situations out of which abundant and effective 
writing resulted and includes a great many 
reproductions of children's own papers. 


SPELLING BEES. Spelling bees are again 
being sponsored by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries in Springfield, Massachusetts. 





GREGG SPEED 


2 


The G. & C. Merriam Company offers to 
cooperate with teachers in arranging and 
sponsoring spelling bees, to the winners of 
which they will award medals as first, second, 
and third prizes. Word lists are prepared by 
the G. & C. Merriam Company and are sent 
to teachers who wish to use them along with 
the suggested rules for conducting spelling 
bees. The final authority for any spelling 
contest which the G. & C. Merriam Company 
will sponsor must be Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition. Teachers 
who are interested in holding spelling bees 
are asked to write directly to the G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for further information. 


VOCATIONAL INVENTORY. By Curtis G. 


Gentry. Educational Test Bureau, Nashville, 
Tennessee. This inventory is designed to 
assist teachers, principals, and guidance 


counselors in their efforts to lend educational, 
vocational, and general guidance. The test 
is constructed to give a swift and valid gen- 
eral vocational picture of students and young 
adults. The Gentry inventory classifies the 
student's strengths and weaknesses with refer- 
ence to these eight major occupational 
groups; social service, literary work, business, 
law and government, art, mechanical design- 
ing, mechanical construction, and science. 
Principals interested in a guidance program 
should find this publication helpful. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
By Horace Kidger. Ginn and Company. 
Price, $1.68. 546 pages. Up-to-date infor- 
mation on the important economic, social, 
and governmental problems of today in a 
presentation which reflects the author's long 
experience in high school classroom teaching. 
The discussion is noteworthy for its objectivity 
and for presenting "complete statements in 
simple language rather than statements which 
half present a truth." Final judgment is left 
in the student's hands, with adequate oppor- 
tunity for further study and mastery of detail 
provided through excellent learning aids, 
including review questions, subjects for in- 
quiry, reading references, and activities. 


CONSERVATION AND CITIZENSHIP. By 
George T. Renner and William H. Hartley. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Price, $1.60. 
This text is, we believe, the first balanced 
approach to physical and social conservation 
to be written for high schools. The content 
is such that it will be equally effective in 
social studies classes in any section of the 
country. The authors are thoroughly com- 
petent in government conservation and re- 
source planning and are exprienced teachers 
as well, The need for such a text is be- 
coming more apparent daily. The units are 
rich in integrated materials from history, civic 
education, economics, and geography, with 
numerous explanations drawn from elementary 
science. Written in lively style, with a wealth 
of study aids, pertinent illustrations, and un- 
usual and varied teaching equipment. 


MENTAL HYGIENE—A Manual for Teachers. 
By J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Laycock, and W. 











School Music of All Kinds 


Band Instruments and Supplies 
Rhythm Band Materi 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 


ARCADE NASHVILLE 














Line. American Book Company. Price, $1.75, 
340 pages. This book aims to promote the 
integration of mental hygiene and education. 
The approach has been made from the angle; 
of psychiatry, psychology, and education. Its 
purpose is to provide a better understanding 
of the personal and social iffered by our 
present-day civilization and 1 suggest effec. 





tive methods of combating them. In this 7 
preventive way it seeks to cultivate a whole. 7 
some child development. ‘ 

¥ 
KNOWING THE NETHERLANDS. By Gor. 7 
don and Loftus. American Book Company, © 
Price, 72 cents. 190 pages. The lively nar. | 
rative appeals to children, gives them a — 
sympathetic understanding of the Dutch peo. 
ple, and affords a medium for the presenta. 7 
tion of much social science material. The 7 


unique topography of the Netherlands is © 
made clear, and significant points in its his. | 
tory, government, and industries are brought | 
out. Modern Dutch life is presented, and | 
folk arts are represented by games, dances, a 
short play, and a series of songs, for which 
both words and music are given. 


READING AND THINKING. A course in 
reading for secondary schools by Stella S. 
Center and Gladys L. Persons. Macmillan © 
Book Co., Atlanta. The series—consisting of | 
Book |, EXPERIENCES IN READING AND © 
THINKING, Book II, PRACTICES IN READ. 
ING AND THINKING, and Book III, PROB. 
LEMS IN READING AND THINKING—i: | 
intended for students in the junior and senior 
high schools. Its aim is to bring students to 
the point where they can fully understand 
what they read; and to this end it offers 
training in the basic reading skills, analyses 
of the various types of reading matter, exer- 
cises and tests in comprehension, studies in 
vocabulary, and exercises in expressing in © 
written and oral form the thoughts one gleans | 
from reading and thinking. 


OUR WORLD CHANGES. By Powers-Neur- 
er-Bruner-Bradley. Ginn and Co., Boston. 
$1.52, subject to discount. The second volume 
in Adventuring in Science, a new progressive 
course in science for the junior high school— 
a course that centers around the fundamental 
concept that “living things, including man 
are dependent on each other and on their 
physical environment." Each book develops a 
separate phase of this theme. Our World 
Changes views the environment as the ex- 


pression of ceaseless change. Clear...) 
readable . . . logically developed . . . scien- J 
tifically accurate . .. generously illustrated © 


. an abundance of vital exercise material. 7 


New Books Received 
A FUNCTIONING’ PROGRAM OF HOME 


ECONOMICS. By vol Spafford. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. Price, $3.00. 469 pages. © 


MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE INDI. © 
VIDUAL CHILD, Nineteenth Yearbook of the © 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
National Education Association. Price, $2.00. 
« 
"'Com-pa-nee, atten-shun!” bawled the drill 
sergeant to the awkward squad. 3 
'‘Com-pa-nee, lift up your left leg and hold © 
it straight in front of you.” ee 
By mistake one rookie held up his right leg 
which brought it out side by side with his © 
neighbor's left leg. “a 
“Awright, awright; who's the wise guy over | 
there holding up both legs?" shouted the 7 


hard-boiled sergeant. te 
_-§ 
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INVIGORATING 
AUXILIARIES | 


The almost unlimited usefulness and value of scientifically planned, 
skillfully executed, and thoroughly modern workbooks, in the hands 
of each pupil, have been fully and satisfactorily demonstrated through- 
out the country. This is particularly true in certain subjects, e.g., 


Arithmetic and Elementary English. 


For that purpose we recommend most unreservedly, to teachers and 


school executives, the following series: 


Upton’s ADVENTURES IN ARITHMETIC, Numbers One to Eight, 
inclusive, for the corresponding grades, which we will furnish at 


the very reasonable net price of twenty-one cents per copy. 


Hatfield, Lewis and others’ PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH, 
Grades Two to Six, inclusive, at a net price of eighteen cents per 
copy; and Grades Seven and Eight at a net price of twenty-one cents 


each. 


To any teacher or executive not acquainted with these up-to-date and 
invaluable equipments we shall be glad to send inspection copies upon 


request. 


* * * 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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THE WHOLE WIDE REALM OF 
CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE 


is drawn upon as the setting for the mastery of language 
skills and habits in this new series .. . 


STEP BY STEP IN 
ENGLISH 


Distinctive among all others for its planned, develop- 
mental sequence of instruction within each year and 
from year to year. Language experiences in great 
variety prepare the child to communicate in oral, written, 
and creative expression. 


Bar, NEAL 
and OTHERS 


Fun with Words. . Sears ae ce Grade 3 
With Tongue and Pen.......... Grade 4 
Words and Their Use Grade 5 
Better English Usage.............. . Grade 6 


Books for Grades 7-8 in Press 


- 
— 





Taking the nation by storm! 


DEMOCRACY 
SERIES 


Edited by CuTriGHT and CHARTERS 


The response from the nation’s schools to this new series 
for the education of children in the American way has 
been phenomenal. State and local adoptions have fol- 
lowed in sweeping succession. 


School Friends—Primer 

Let’s Take Turns—First Reader 
Enjoying Our Land—Second Reader 
Your Land and Mine—Third Reader 
Toward Freedom—Fourth Reader 
Pioneering in Democracy—Fifth Reader 
The Way of Democracy—Sixth Reader 








CENTER aiid PERSONS 


READING AND THINKING 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING AT THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LEVELS... 


Challenging materials of the work- or study-type, selected 
from contemporary sources in wide variety. Fine program 
of exercises for developing the techniques and compre- 
hension of young readers. 


Three-Book Series, with Workbooks—Grades 7-12 





An unparalleled arithmetic program 


For CLARK-CUSHMAN 


Grades 1-2 SELE.HELP NUMBER SERIES 


Text-work materials for the first steps in number work, 
as simple as the first reading books used by the child. 


In Number Land - __._._....Numbers at Work 


For BoYER-CHEYNEY- WHITE 


Grades 3-8 PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Text-work-test materials, complete, in a program that 
assures pupil activity at every step of the way. 
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WORKBOOKS to BASAL BOOKS in use 


in the schools of Tennessee: 


PREPARATORY BOOKS for the Primary Readers of 
THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS (Gates). (State-pur- 
chased and available for the basal course in reading.) 


WORKBOOKS for HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES (Charters and Others). (State-adopted basal 
texts; be sure to secure the workbooks for greater effec- 
tiveness in the course. 





500 Spring Street, N. W. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON 
Box 126 — Trenton, Tennessee 
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Teachers ... Principals .. . Superintendents .. . 


THIS SAVINGS-WITH-PROTECTION PLAN 
SPELLS COMFORT-IN-YOUR-LATER-YEARS 




















EMBERS of the teaching profession appre- 
ciate the importance and value of life in- 
surance as a secure savings and investment 

plan, which affords protection while saving. In 
proportion to income, teachers and educators in 
supervisory capacities own a high average of life 
insurance. 


Travel or Retirement Funds 

Many teachers in Tennessee save under State Life 
Endowment policies. Under this plan you 
may save a part of your salary each month, in units 
equivalent to about ten cents a day or more. These 
savings provide for the premium on a State Life 
Endowment policy, maturing in twenty years, for 
example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65, let us 
say. At maturity you may arrange for a Travel 
Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for other uses of the 
endowment proceeds. 


Savings with Protection 
While saving under this plan you have life in- 
surance protection, including also the double in- 
demnity accidental death benefit and the disability 
provision if issued. If you quit the plan, you receive 
the cash value, according to the number of years 
you have carried forward the policy, but less than 


the sum you intended to save. 


In a word, here is a savings plan under a State Life 
policy which provides for = — protection 
or an ol 


and security while saving -age Income. 


Would you like to learn exactly how this splendid 
plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws, formerly 

d city superintendent in Tennessee, 
will be glad to give you full information upon re- 


a teacher an 


quest, using the return card below. 











D. M. Laws 


INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
FOR TEACHERS... 


. . - Principals, Superintendents and others 
in educational work is provided by Mr. D. 
M. Laws, of Elizabethton, Tennessee, and 
his associates. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. de- 
gree from Carson and Newman College, and 
was for fifteen years a teacher and city super- 
intendent in Tennessee schools. He has 
had many years’ experience in serving the 
life insurance needs of teachers and edu- 


cators. 








THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY, FOUNDED 1894 





THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 


D. M. LAWS 
General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


2-3 Bonnie Kate THEATRE BuILpING 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


P. O. Box 406, INpIaNaPo.is, INDIANA 


ings and Retirement Income plan. 


Name____ 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please give me complete information on your Sav- 





/ —— Birth Date 








Address PAT nee 
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A CHALLENGE TO TEACHERS 

As the batter's pulse jumps when the leather-lunged 
umpire yells, "Play ball,"" to start the first baseball game 
of the season, so are we teachers filled with exhilaration 
at the sound of the old school bell announcing the open- 
ing of another school year. We have become bored with 
travel, fishing, summer schoo!, sleep, and the other at- 
tractions of vacation time. Our cash is low, if not ex- 
hausted, and we welcome the prospect of an early pay 
check. We are tired of our faded summer straws, and 
look forward to that day in the near future when we can 
blossom forth in the new fall ensemble. We are anxious 
to meet our students again; to hear them cheer at foot- 
ball games; to see them in their plays and chapel per- 
formances; to watch their pranks, capers, romances. We 
are anxious to see our fellow teachers again; to swap 
yarns about the summer's experiences; to gather in the 
usual gossip groups at recess and lunch time; to have 
them admire our new clothes. We are anxious to get 
back to our classrooms; to smell the crayon dust and 
oiled floors; to hear the occasional restless shuffle of 
students’ feet: to see familiar desks, pictures, and black- 
boards again. 

But these pleasures are really incidental and trivial to 
that "school opening" feeling. Our real thrill, when fall 
rolls around and the school doors open, comes from the 
realization that we have important work to do. This year 
and every year ours is the job of framing the lives and 
destinies of boys and girls. Our success or failure this 
year will be evident not now but throughout the years 
to come in the lives of those whom we have taught. 

With war clouds hovering dangerously near us, our 
task this year is doubly challenging. More than ever be- 
fore we must give our students a vision of the meaning 
and possibilities of our democratic way of life. We must 
capture their loyalties and channel their enthusiasms so 
that they will willingly defend our democratic ideals and 
traditions no matter what the sacrifice. We must develop 
to the fullest their skills and aptitudes so that they may 
be productive, useful, and exemplary citizens. \We must 
strengthen their bodies so that they may endure whatever 
physical hardships the future may bring. We must train 
them to think straight and to act quickly. These are no 
longer intangible objectives of education whose possi- 
bilities are exhausted in editorials, books, and college 
lectures. These are objectives which must be translated 
into the everyday teaching of every teacher in the nation 
if democracy in America is to survive through the years 
to come. 

e 


REJUVENATION OF COUNTY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 
To many long-suffering teachers of Tennessee the county 
education association merely means a monthly meeting 
of teachers in the county courthouse for the purpose of 
enduring for two or three hours a program conventionally 
consisting of roll call, reading of minutes, rambling and 
lengthy announcements by superintendents, more announce- 
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ments by representatives of this, that, and the other 
organization or movement, dry and prolonged address by 
some "‘outsider,"’ and adjournment. Occasionally the mo- 
notony of these meetings is broken by a timid vote on 
some motion timidly made and more timidly seconded. 
The predominant and most distressing characteristics of 
these meetings are their dearth of definite objectives and 
their lack of opportunity for active participation by the 
rank and file of teachers. More appropriate for them than 
the title ''Teachers' Meeting" would be the title Speakers’ 
Meeting." 

Realizing that the Tennessee Education Association can 
be no stronger than the county and city education asso- 
ciations of which it is composed, the Administrative Coun- 
cil has undertaken as a major project for this year the 
strengthening of local teacher organizations. To this end 
a committee, composed of Chairman F. E. Bass, Clara 
Hudgens, C. H. Gilmore, L. G. Derthick, R. Lee Thomas, 
and T. E. A. President Wilson New, has prepared a Manual 
for County Education Associations, which contains liberal 
suggestions concerning the organization and activities of 
local teacher groups. 

Within the next month meetings of county superintend- 
ents, association presidents, and elementary supervisors 
will be held in sixteen centers of the state to consider 
means of putting into effect the suggestions contained in 
the manual. 

It is the committee's earnest desire to have an active, 
enthusiastic teacher organization functioning in every 
county of the state by the close of the present school 
year. If this objective is realized there will be no doubt 
concerning the outcome of our present legislative program 
or of any other reasonable objective we may undertake in 


the future. 
a 


POTENT SUPPORT 

At its annual convention this summer the American 
Legion of Tennessee, by adopting the following resolution, 
joined the list of organizations in the state which have 
pledged support to the legislative program of the Tennes- 
see Education Association: 

WHEREAS, The American Legion recognizes the important role 
public schools through their program of citizenship training have 
always played in the preservation of our democratic ideals and 
institutions, and 

WHEREAS, Our present national crisis emphasizes the need for 
an even more comprehensive school program than we now have, and 

WHEREAS, The Nine-Point Legislative Program of the Tennessee 
Education Association provides for improvements we deem necessary 
if our public schools are to function effectively during the coming 
biennium, and 

WHEREAS, Public school improvement has always been a major 
concern of the American Legion, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Legion of Tennessee, in 
convention assembled this twentieth day of August, 1940, endorses 
the legislative program of the Tennessee Education Association, and 
urges its local posts to cooperate with school officials in securing 
its enactment into law by the Seventy-Second General Assembly of 
Tennessee. 

During their conventions held earlier in the year the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Tennessee 


Federation of Women's Clubs, the Tennessee Federation 


- 





of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, and the 
Tennessee State Nurses’ Association adopted similar reso- 
lutions. 

These organizations, whose combined membership totals 
over 100,000, are among the most active and effective 
groups working for public progress in Tennessee. Their 
adoption of resolutions endorsing the legislative program 
of the Tennessee Education Association was no mere idle 
gesture; they are sincere in their expression of confidence 
in the merit of our program and are earnest in their desire 
to cooperate in securing its enactment into law. All they 
want to know is what they may do to be of greatest 
assistance in promotion of our program. 

Whether or not the invaluable influence and assistance 
of these organizations are to be utilized fully in our cam- 
paign for progressive school legislation will depend on the 
willingness and ability of county and city teacher associa- 
tions to work with local units of these various state groups, 
and to direct their efforts into channels of greatest ef- 
fectiveness. 

We educators appreciate the cooperation these lay 
organizations have given us throughout the years in our 
struggle for better schools. We can show them our appre- 
ciation, and make a legitimate bid for their continued con- 
fidence and support by: 

|. Justifying, through better schools and better teach- 

ing, the increased school appropriations they have 
helped us to obtain; and 

2. Giving them the same cooperation in the different 

projects they undertake as we expect them to give 
us in ours. 





SCHEDULE OF T. E. A. 
SECTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


* 


Southeast at Chattanooga—October 17, 18 


East at Knoxville—October 31-November 2 











Middle at Nashville—October 24-26 


West at Memphis—November 7-9 


* 


Complete General Program Will Appear in 
the October and November Issues of 


The Tennessee Teacher 





SALARY REDUCTION 
From Commissioner B. O. Duggan has come the dis. 
tressing announcement that for the second consecutive 


year the 1938-39 state salary schedule for elementary | 


teachers in equalization counties must be reduced. 








The cause of the reduction is not difficult to understand, [ 
The state appropriation of $7,000,000 is insufficient by | 
approximately $275,000 to finance the elementary school 


program this year under the 1938-39 salary schedule. 


The plan adopted by the State Department of Educa- 


¥ 


tion to absorb the deficit seems to be the most feasible i 


one legally available. 


An annual recurrence of such salary reductions may ; 
be expected so long as the legislature fails to appropriate J 


sufficient elementary school funds to take care of increased 
attendance, improved training of teachers, and participe- 


tion of additional counties and cities in state equalization | 


funds. 
that the state's elementary school appropriations for the 
biennium, 1941-43, must be sufficient to put back into full 
operation the salary schedule of 1938-39. 

Following is Commissioner Duggan's message to ele- 


Our immediate task is to convince our legislators | 


mentary teachers of Tennessee in regard to the salary | 


reduction: 
Friends: 

Greatly to my regret | am having to inform you that for the schoo 
year 1940-41 there must be a small reduction in the salaries of 
elementary teachers and principals in school units participating in 
State Equalizing Funds, for the following reasons: 

First, the 1939 Legislature appropriated $7,000,000 for elementary 


education and this amount cannot be increased during this fiscal year. | 


Therefore 
without exceeding this appropriation. 


it is not possible to pay the original state salary schedule | 
So, after long and careful | 


study by the Department of Education it has been decided that a | 


reduction of one year's experience is necessary. However, if any 


teacher's salary is $50 or less under the original salary schedule of 


1938-39, no reduction will be made. 

Second, the increase in the training of teachers will require 
$125,000 or more of the equalization funds. Since this increase in 
training means a corresponding increase in the teachers’ fitness for 
teaching s deemed best to take the cut out of experience rather 
than training. It is very gratifying that our teachers are so greatly 
interested in improving themselves for their work. 

Third, when the Tennessee Valley Authority assumed control of a § 


number of public utilities in the state, the assessed valuation of § 


approximately twelve counties was reduced twenty per cent or more. 
Under the 


law this reduction in county obligations will require an § 


additional $75,000 or $100,000 from the equalization fund. f 
In closing, | must say that | am confident you will cooperate with § 
us in making the year 1940-41 the best year, and thus make your § 


contribution to good citizenship most worth while. 
Yours very truly, 
B. O. DUGGAN, 


Commissioner of Education. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

Twentieth Annual Observance—November 10-16, 1940 
General Theme—Education for the Common Defense 
Sunday, November !0—Enriching Spiritual Life 
Monday, November | |—Strengthening Civic Loyalties 
Tuesday, November |2—Financing Public Education 
Wednesday, November |3—Developing Human Resources 
Thursday, November |4—Safeguarding Natural Resources 
Friday, November |5—Perpetuating Individual Liberties 
Saturday, November 16—Building Economic Security 


Materials are being prepared to assist all types of § 
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schools to carry out this observance. These materials will © 


be ready for distribution September |, 1940. Write the @ 
Sixteenth Street, 


National Education Association, 1|201 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(Continucd on page ten) 
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Announcing the... 


CONSOLIDATION 
of 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
TENNESSEE DIVISION 


with 


stom NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 


In Charge of Equipment Sales 


This consolidation brings together two of the leading school supply companies doing busi- 
ness in Tennessee, and makes available under one roof the most modern and complete stock 
of school furniture, equipment and supplies in the state. 


We Carry the Following Equipment and Supplies 


Maps, GLoBEs, AND CHARTS CLASSROOM AND AUDITORIUM SEATING 
ArT SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SUPPLIES LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

ScHoo.t Paper, INKs, AND STENCILS LABORATORY APPARATUS AND CHEMICALS 
Dup.ticator MACHINES AND SUPPLIES LABORATORY FURNITURE 

BLACKBOARDS, ERASERS, AND CRAYONS STAGE CURTAINS AND SCENERY 

Winpow SHADES AND VENETIAN BLINDS VIsuAL EDUCATION EQUIPMENT 
ProcraM CLocks AND BELL SysTEMS HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Lockers, PLAYGROUND AND Gym EgurpMENT FLoor TREATMENTS AND FINISHES 
Fininc EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES JANITOR SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
See Our Exhibits at the Tennessee Teachers Meetings: 


Knoxville, October 31-November 2 Memphis, November 7-9 


Visit Our Showrooms at 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
Office and Warehouse, 158 Second Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 


East Tennessee Office, 715 Market Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
West Tennessee Office, Humboldt, Tennessee 


Order Complete Requirements from 
Us and Save Transportation Costs 


, NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


158 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Here It Is! 


* A remedial laboratory-textbook in the fun- | 


damentals of our language. 


* A brief, complete course in parts of speech [ 


and their uses. 


* An invaluable supplement to all basal text- 


books in English for grades seven through | 


twelve. 


We Invite Correspondence 


RAY EDUCATIONAL 
PRESS 


4134 Terrace “R,” C.P. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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American Education Week 
(Continued from page eight) 

American Education Week is sponsored by four national 
agencies—National Education Association, American Le- 
gion, United States Office of Education, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

These agencies initiate the program each year and 
contribute in various ways. Scores of other national and 
state organizations cooperate. School systems, teacher 
organizations, and lay groups make the observance count 
locally. Here it is that the observance succeeds or fails. 
The record of American Education Week is one in which 
the profession may take pride. 

American Education Week will be observed next No- 
vember for the twentieth consecutive year. The founders 
who paved the way for the first observance in 1921 planted 
a seed that was to grow greater than they knew. Ameri- 
can Education Week has become the keystone of the year- 
round program of interpreting education. 

School budgets in many places are greatly reduced and 
elsewhere endangered due to the tremendous pressure for 
public funds accompanied by demands for tax reduction. 
American Education Week was never more important than 
in 1940. 

The greatest common defense the American people have 
erected, or can erect, is a system of public education 
adequate to meet the problems of this democracy. 

Over 8,000,000 parents and citizens visited their schools 
during American Education Week, 1939. 

® 
EARLY BIRDS 

Overton was the first county whose teachers voted to 

join the T. E. A. 100 per cent this year. 
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Pickett was the first county whose teachers sent in dues | 


for 100 per cent T. E. A. membership this year. 

It is hoped that within the next month all counties of 
the state will follow the example of these loyal “early 
birds'' from the Upper Cumberlands. 

Our membership record for 1939-40: ninety-eight per 
cent of the state's white teachers and school administrators. 

Our membership goal of 1940-41: 100 per cent of the 
state's white teachers and school administrators. 


Buck-Shifting 

At the beginning of each year Bob Lee of Tullahoma 
gives his teachers this priceless example of “buck-shifting”: 

Johnny fails in college. 

College profs blame Johnny's deficiency on his high 
school training. 

High school teachers blame Johnny's deficiency on his 
elementary school training. 

Elementary teachers blame Johnny's deficiency on his 
preschool environment. 

Johnny's mother blames his deficiency on his father's 
family background. 

Etc., etc., ete. 

® 


Book Week 
November 10-16, 1940 
"Good Books—Good Friends" 
(Slogan 1940) 
Plan to observe BOOK WEEK in your community. Plans 
and helps for your use are ready at BOOK WEEK HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 62 W. 45th Street, New York. 
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THE PRESENT GENERATION MUST 
RISE TO THE INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL STATURE OF THE MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO FOUNDED THE REPUBLIC— 
Education and the Defense of American Democ- 
racy, Educational Policies Commission 


ARNING that the American 

\\) people face "grave concern 

regarding the future of their 
way of life and even of their existence 
as an independent nation," the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission issues an 
appeal to all citizens to strengthen the 
military and moral defenses of the 
country as a safeguard against the 
enemies of democracy from without 
and from within. 

The commission endorses a ''fair and 
impartial system of selective compul- 
sory military training and service’ as 
the most democratic method of in- 
creasing the armed forces. Compul- 
sory training and service, the commis- 
sion thinks, should be limited to men 
twenty-one years of age and over. 

Urging the American people, with- 
out the loss of a single day, to achieve 
the greatest possible military strength 
in the shortest possible time, the com- 
mission names three imperatives of 
national defense—military, economic, 
and moral. ‘The first imperative is 
the gearing of industry to the produc- 
tion of the new mechanized engines 
of war: the second is the training of 
men to operate these indispensable 
weapons . . .: the third division of the 
program for the defense of democ- 
racy, the most difficult of all, is moral 
or spiritual in nature.” 

In the achievement of these objec- 
tives the commission finds our system 
of education in a central role. “It 
can share in laying the physical and 
mental groundwork for effective mili- 
tary service. It can take a large part 
in providing the vocational and tech- 
nical training which the conduct of 
modern war requires. It car help to 
achieve national unity by clarifying 
national goals and by inculcating loy- 
alties to the values basic to a society 
of freemen. It can assist in releasing 
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and organizing productive energies. It 
can aid adult citizens to reach conclu- 
sions on the urgent questions of na- 
tional policy." 

Practical recommendations for im- 
mediate action are made as follows: 
"Every secondary school and college 
in the nation can, without delay, be- 
come a citizens’ study center, without 
interfering with its regular program. 
Teaching personnel can be organized, 
use of building scheduled, and library 
services arranged to provide study 
materials for adult and youth groups. 
Services of libraries, churches, radio 
stations, and many other agencies can 
be enlisted to cooperate in every com- 
munity. Leaders can be quickly trained 
with the assistance of those most expe- 
rienced in conducting public discussion. 
Prompt action and sacrificial service 
on the part of educators are the con- 
ditions of achievement." 

Leaving the strictly military phase 
of national defense to experts in that 
field, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion describes the facilities available in 
the schools for the preparation of tech- 
nicians needed in defense industries, 
and emphasizes the obligation of the 
schools to provide moral defense. This 
moral defense requires deep loyalties 
and devotion to the building of a bet- 
ter America on the part of all citizens, 
especially the youth whose services are 
yet to be performed for the republic. 
If the young people of the European 
nations can be aroused to protect 
totalitarianism to the point of death, 
the youth of a free country will re- 
spond to the challenge of democracy 
if that challenge is properly presented 
to them. 


1940 





A responsibility of the school is the 
development of appreciation for the 
central values of democracy. ‘The 
young should be taught to love these 
values, to struggle to make them pre- 
vail in the world, to live, and, if need 
be, to die for them. Perhaps the 
supreme tragedy of the present epoch 
is the fact that the friends of democ- 
racy in many lands, though holding in 
their hands the substance of man's 
most splendid and abiding hopes, have 
failed to present to their children a 
great and ennobling goal toward which 
to strive. As a consequence they have 
permitted this opportunity and respon- 
sibility to pass by default to men of 
tyrannical temper and purpose who 
have directed the noble passions of 
youth to the overthrow of free institu- 
tions and the founding of regimes of 
violence and repression. The survival 
of democracy in the world demands 
that this opportunity and responsibility 
be not evaded by the American peo- 
ple." 

The commission feels that revitalizing 
the faith of young and old in Amer- 
ican ideals, although it is a heavy 
charge upon the schools, cannot be 
accomplished through education alone. 
The commission calls upon the socially 
constructive agencies of every state 
and community, upon leaders in gov- 
ernment and industries, agriculture, 
labor, and religion, as well as in edu- 
cation, to cooperate in framing plans 
of action. 

The commission's proposal for ener- 
gizing the American schools in the 
present crisis is set forth in the latest 
publication of the policy-making body 
entitled, Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy. The twenty- 
three-page booklet, with a four-page 
leaflet of suggestions for local com- 
munity organization, may be obtained 
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for a dime—in quantities, for less than 
seven cents a copy. A _ newsletter 
issued periodically to keep all partici- 
pants informed of developments in the 
program will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 

The appropriateness of the Ameri- 
can Education Week celebration, No- 
vember 10-16, as a means of intensify- 
ing and strengthening this program of 
defense is suggested. Governors of 
the states, in response to an appeal 


of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, are appointing state committees 
on Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy, and are keying 
their annual American Education Week 
proclamations into this theme. 

For more complete information on 
this project and on American Educa- 
tion Week, write to the Educational 
Policies Commission, |20i Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








All 














JOHN L. GWIN 


Director of Guidance, Hamilton County Schools 


It is to religion that we must look 
for the perpetuation of democracy and 
our own democratic ideals. The 
question is often asked, How can re- 
ligion influence a democratic govern- 
ment? The answer is readily dis- 
cernible if we consider from a histori- 
cal point of view the origin and de- 
velopment of our own democratic 
form of government in the United 
States. The founders of our de- 
mocracy were imbued with religious 
ideals; from a mere reading of the 
preamble of the constitution, one may 
easily perceive the religious back- 
ground of the writers of that great 
document. And in her later growth, 
America has never been without lead- 
ers who were mindful of the principle, 
“In God we trust." 

In the future, as in the past, it is to 
the leaders of our great democracy 
that we must look for its preservation. 
The leaders of tomorrow will be the 
high school and college students of 
today. Hence they must be trained 
in every way possible, while they are 
at the formative stage, to carry on 
the great work which was begun by 
their forefathers in furthering the prin- 
ciples and ideals of a democratic form 
of government. In the last analysis, 
it is the youth on whom we must de- 
pend if democracy and all that it 
stands for is to survive. 

Educators are often confronted with 
the problem concerning the place of 
religion in the high school. Some 
educators, and we are glad to say 
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that they are few in number, say em- 
phatically that religion has absolutely 
no place in the high school. But we 
must remember that past generations 
have received their moral and spiritual 
impetus from godly homes and schools; 
if the young people of today are de- 
prived of these spiritual influences, it 
remains to be seen how long the spirit- 
ua! power of the preceding generation 
will continue to have effect. 

Other educators who have a wider 
vision of student needs, and those who 
feel that education is to prepare the 
student for life today, know that re- 
ligion has a definite place in the edu- 
cational system. Dean Weigle, dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, recently 
made the following statement: "To 
exclude religion from public schools 
would be to surrender these schools to 
the sectarianism of atheism and irre- 
ligion. There is nothing in the principle 
of religious freedom ... to hinder 
the school's acknowledgment of the 
power and goodness of God. . . . The 
common religious faith of the Ameri- 
can people ... may rightfully find 
appropriate expression in the life and 
work of the public schools." Indeed, 
without religion we cannot wholly ful- 
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fill the aims of education. No student 
is fully prepared for life today without 
religion, and in many instances, it is to 
the school that he must look for this 
guidance. The home fails to give him 
religious instruction, and he never con- 
tacts the church; consequently, his 
only source of knowledge concerning 
religion must be the school. 
ligion is not taught in the schools, we 
may expect that a large percentage of 
children will grow up spiritually illiter- 
ate. 

If the high school is to prepare the 
student for life so that he will take his 
place as a good citizen in our de- 
mocracy, he must, while in the high 
school, formulate for himself an ade- 
quate philosophy of life. No student, 
in my opinion, can have a workable 
philosophy of life for living in a de- 
mocracy unless this philosophy has a 
religious basis. It is through this re- 


ligious background that he can dis- § 
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criminate between the good and evil | 


in our democracy. It is the responsi- 
bility of the high school to guide the 
young people in formulating this phi- 
losophy; through religion, it will be- 
come richer, fuller, and personally 
more satisfying. 

Just as religion is necessary for 
training students to assume social re- 
sponsibilities, it is also necessary for 
the preparation of the economic life of 
the young students. Religion has a 


demonstrable relation between busi- ) 


ness and certain moral tendencies of 
a people. It was Roger W. Babson 
who once stated that statistics led him 
to believe that the faith, industry, 
thrift, and enterprise in people are 
very largely due to religion. He stated 
further that where the people are ir- 
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religious there are found indifference, | 


wastefulness, and extravagance. 
Babson indicates that it is through 
religion that a humanitarian and prac- 
tical approach may be made to our 
economic problems. 

Religion is to education what a lamp 
is to a man traveling in the darkness 
of night. He had the facilities neces- 
sary to make his journey, but is handi- 
capped in the use of them because 
of the lack of a guiding light. Re- 
gardless of the degree of his educa- 
tion, man needs a power higher than 
his intellect to direct its application, a 
power that may be invoked by a train- 
ing in religion. To a youth trained in 
religion we may confidently entrust the 
perpetuation of our democratic ideals. 
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Webster Readers this fall will want to use these 
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pre-primer, workbooks, and teachers’ manuals. 
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They provide a complete course of instruction in 





phonics. 
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(Address delivered on the University of Tennessee Radio Series) 


MUST BEGIN such a discussion 
|: this with the statement that | 

am completely convinced of the 
essential values of physical education 
in any program of child training. | 
am likewise convinced that the future 
of physical education in any school 
program is directly proportional to the 
extent to which we build this program 
of physical activities on sound scientific 
data. To this end it is important that 
physical educators not only inform the 
public of the values of physical activi- 
ties, but also they must warn the public 
of quackery, or of false assertions that 
are not justifiable in the light of pres- 
ent scientific fact and theory. 

Physical education content and pro- 
cedure must be determined from the 
known facts of the basic sciences of 
biology, physiology, chemistry, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and physics. Yet many 
claims are made for it that are op- 
posed to the known facts of these 
sciences. My effort today will be to 
try to point out some of their errors. 
At some later date, it may be possible 
for me to give you the reasons why | 
am such a staunch believer in the edu- 
cational values of physical education. 

Let us now look at some of these 
prejudices or fallacies: 

Fallacy No. I: Exercise will either 
reduce or increase body weight as 
desired. 

Fact: Body weight is determined 
chiefly by food intake, to a lesser ex- 
tent by such factors ¢ as + heey, nd 


dular secretions, environment, func- 
tional diseases, etc. [Exercise plays a 
comparatively minor part, and scien- 
tists are rather generally agreed that 
the persons most in need of weight re- 
duction have neither the strength nor 
the energy to reduce by exercise alone. 

Fallacy No. 2: Large lungs are de- 
sirable for health purposes. 

Fact: The normal individual uses only 
about one-half of his present lung ca- 
pacity, and only twenty-three per cent 
of the oxygen drawn into the lungs is 
used; the rest is rejected. It would be 
just as reasonable to ask the pupils to 
eat six meals daily to increase the size 
of their stomachs. 

Fallacy No. 3: The subservience to 
commands and the unquestioned obe- 
dience to commands so commonly re- 
quired in calisthenic or formal gym- 
nastic work will carry over into adult 
life and is a desired personal trait in 
our democratic government. 

Fact: Our present knowledge of 
psychological facts governing transfer 
of training is not sufficient to justify 
a statement that there will be a carry- 
over. Also, and assuming for a mo- 
ment that there will be transfer, is 
this the type of discipline desired in a 
democratic government or is it a dis- 
cipline better suited to the dictator 
countries? 

Fallacy No. 4: Boys are superior to 
girls in the learning ability of athletic 
skills. 





Fact: Additional research is needed 
on this subject. However, present 
knowledge indicates that, apart from 
training, the nervous system of a girl 
is not different from that of a boy. 
Any inferiority that girls show should 
be looked upon as being due to lack 
of practice in the activity rather than 
to inferior native ability. 

Fallacy No. 5: Big muscles are desir- 
able. 

Fact: Training will develop a muscle 
in one of two ways. Training for 
strength feats of short duration will 
develop big, bulky muscles, while mus- 
cles trained for endurance will be slen- 
der and elastic, as illustrated in the 
leg muscles of distance runners, six-day 
bicycle riders, etc. Inasmuch as en- 
durance and recovery from fatigue 
have a much wider application to adult 
living than strength, the focus on mus- 
cular development should be on the 
slender muscle for endurance rather 
than on the large, bulky one. 

Fallacy No. 6: Participation in games 
and sports will result in wholesome 
moral character. 

Fact: A game is a moralizing agent 
only to the extent that it gets rid of a 
surplus of physical energy in compara- 
tively wholesome amusement, and that 
it occupies the idle hours of the child 


Fallaeies in Physical 
EKdueation : 


in comparatively constructive activity. 
The attitudes and habits developed 


through participation in games may be 
either fine and inspiring or vicious and 
degrading. The determining factor is 
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the quality of leadership, and the op- 
portunity it gives the trained teacher 
to guide the response tendencies of 
the pupils toward positive moral 
growth. Before the unsuccessful ath- 
letic coach makes his annual statement 
to the effect that his job is to build 
character rather than to win games, he 
should recall the vulgarity he has used 
and tolerated on the athletic field, the 
unfair and questionable tactics he has 
taught, and the technical advantage he 
has endeavored to use in his dealings 
with opponents and officials. 

Fallacy No. 7: Play is limited to the 
activities of childhood. 

Fact: One present-day definition of 
play says that play is what you do be- 
cause you want to do it. With this 
definition, it follows that the adult is 
playing when he participates in such 
activities as back-fence gossip, whit- 
tling cedar, automobile riding, and at- 
tendance at movies, bridge parties, 
and sports contests. It might be ap- 
propriate here to suggest that the 
active play of childhood has more edu- 
cational value than the adult play in- 
dicated above. 

Fallacy No. 8: The play of children 
is just fooling around. 

Fact: Or, another philosophy, be- 
cause this statement involves philoso- 
phy. There are those of us who agree 
with Froebel, the world-famous kinder- 
garten teacher, who says, "Play is not 
frivolous, it is highly serious and of 
deep significance. Cultivate and fos- 
ter it, oh mother; protect and guide it, 
oh father. To the calm, keen vision 
of one who truly knows human nature, 
the play of the child has much to do 
with the future inner life of the man." 
The great philosopher, Karl Groos, in- 
dicates a similar belief in the educa- 
tional function of play when he says, 
"Man does not play because he is 
young, but, rather, he has a period of 
youth in order that he may play and 
through that play develop the capac- 
ities and abilities so necessary to 
adult life.” May | solicit your thought- 
ful consideration to this contradicting 
philosophy of the commonly accepted 
idea that play is just fooling around? 
Why does the human race have a long 
period of childhood, in contrast with 
the very short period of youth for 
animals? Did God, in his infinite wis- 
dom, make accidental provision for 
this difference, or was there a basic 
fundamental reason and need for it? 

Fallacy No. 9: Physical education 
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and interschool athletics are one and 
the same thing. 

Fact: The focus of the athletic coach 
is on a comparatively few super-de- 
veloped individuals, while the primary 
physical education focus is concerned 
with the needs of the great mass of 
the underdeveloped pupils.  Exhibi- 
tion is an end result of any athletic 
program; it is no more than a by- 
product of physical education. The 
physical educator is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the development of en- 
durance and vitality among the sub- 
normal children; the athletic coach 
must focus on the teaching of skill to 
the super-skilled. Identical activities 
may be used at times in these two edu- 
cational departments, but the teaching 
efforts vary greatly and reach almost 
entirely different groups of students. 

Fallacy No. 10: The individual skilled 
in motor abilities is weak in mental 
abilities, or in common language, the 
athlete is a poor student. 

Fact: Conclusions reached from a 
survey of thirty-four different research 
studies regarding the correlation be- 
tween mental and physical abilities 
show that there is little or no correla- 
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tion between these two abilities, and 
that an athlete may be mentally retard- 
ed, or of average intelligence, or a 
mental giant. It follows that any state- 
ment to the effect that athletes are 
dumb must be looked upon as prej- 
udiced and lacking factual basis. We 
must look upon these athletes as normal, 
spirited boys with intelligence com- 
parable to the student group as a 
whole. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that | 
am firmly convinced of the essential 
values of physical education in any 
program of child training. The justifi- 
cation of any subject in any educa- 
tional program is dependent upon the 
contribution that that subject makes 
to the educational objectives of the 
school. Facts are essential. The pro- 
fession of physical education will al- 
ways profit from scientific analytical 
studies of curriculum construction. 

* 

A young man walked boldly up to the 
elderly woman he had mistaken for the ma- 
tron of the hospital. 

"May | see Miss Brown, please?" he asked. 

"May | ask who you are?" 

“Certainly, her older brother." 

“Well, well! I'm glad to meet you, I'm 
her mother.” 
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A CHALLENGING CHAT WITH 


RURAL TEACHERS 


"Wanted: A teacher with a vision in 
every rural community.’ 

Just suppose you saw an advertise- 
ment in your local paper such as that 
sketched above! Would it make any 
impression on you, or are you definite- 
ly satisfied with your accomplishments 
in your chosen profession in your com- 
munity? If you are perfectly satis- 
fied as matters now stand with the 
results of your efforts, you will not be 
interested in the rest of this "chat''— 
just forget it! 

Reams of printed materials roll off 
the printing presses of our country and 
state every year regarding our com- 
munities and community life. Elaborate 
plans have been evolved, some based 
on intricate surveys and some not, for 
the people of our communities. The 
matter has been decided for them (if 
they will only accept it), what ‘they 
want"’ and just "what is best'’ for their 
future. All of this hard and expensive 
work shows a genuine interest on the 
part of outsiders’ in the welfare of 
these communities and their future. 

But, do these well-laid plans meet 
always with ready response from the 
people of the communities themselves? 
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need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Are these communities stimulated to 
action? Has the expense been justi- 
fied? Is there an answer or shall we 
accept the easy way out and take the 
pessimistic view that ‘under existing 
conditions there is little that can be 
done for them" — particularly those 
much publicized borderline cases? 

Vocational efforts have made mon- 
strous strides in recent years, and you, 
who are especially trained teachers in 
this fine group and a part of this 
effort, have seen your work brought 
to a highly encouraging state of 
fruition in some of these communities. 
What has been your success in the 
marginal or submarginal group? Are 
you satisfied with the results obtained? 
Perhaps in some particular sections, 
a loud “yes” will be your answer. 
Fine! But shall the effort stop there? 

Why all these questions? The job 
is being done every day, and the plans 
are the work of experts in their field, 
you may say. Right! And not one 
phase of this chat is designed to take 
away from this fine work any of the 
credit it is due, do not misunderstand! 
The sole purpose of this chat is to 
throw out another challenge which 
should reach, beyond the efforts of the 
teacher and worker trained especially 
in vocational subjects, to that great 
body of the profession still busy with 
the three R's—"readin’, '‘ritin’, and 
'rithmetic." 

Just now in Tennessee, after a strug- 
gle of some six years, there is being 
made available a service which may 
do much or very little (depending upon 
the attitude of leaders) to alter the 
economic and social welfare of the 
rural community—electricity. In spite 
of the large-scale help of government 
and its various agencies, the benefits 
of this service are only obtainable to 
those communities who "want" them. 

The expression "want'’ sounds so 
simple, but in this connection it means 
much more than "a simple desire for 
the comforts and burden-lifting bene- 
fits of the use of electric energy.” 
"Want" means first of all “com- 
munity want." The whole community 
must "want" it, not as individuals but 
as a whole. Now that sounds silly, 
you may say, everybody "wants" elec- 


tricity, but they cannot afford it! Ah! 
that is it—''they cannot afford it." 
How does a community know wheth- 
er it wants" or can afford electricity? 
And that brings this chat to the point. 
In order for any community to know 
whether it "can afford" anything, elec- 
tricity included, it can only determine 
that fact itself from within. Of course, 
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outside experts can always make an | 
economic survey of any community | 
and at any given time say that a com. § 


munity can or cannot “afford” some- 
thing based upon economic laws, but, 
as a matter of fact, they cannot meas- 


ure with existing tools the power of | 


the will of any community, when first 
they themselves have studied their own 


problems and have set their minds 


and hearts as one to do just that one 
thing. 

Before any community can_truth- 
fully say that it “wants'' something, 
such as the benefits of electric energy, 
it must first have gone into every phase 
of the requirements of the community 
itself in obtaining it and maintaining 
it, and have viewed with studied con- 
sideration the problems of community 
development, its hardships, heart- 
breaks, disappointments, and new rela- 
tionships over the years to follow. No 
community problem can be adjusted 
overnight, and every new effort calls 
upon the best in the human nature of 
the individual components of the com- 
munity. 

Study, real thoughtful study, of the 
known facts and figures, with the minds 
and hearts of its people devoted to it, 
is of vital necessity if communities are 
to determine what they "want." With 
such a background of knowledge, the 
evolution and execution of a plan to 
have it is the more nearly possible. 
For, the placid acceptance of the pre- 
determined plan of others, which of 
necessity will not have behind it this 
knowledge and full realization of the 
pitfalls, disappointments, etc., ahead, 
nor the attendant readjustments of 


community relationships, may lead to | 


failure from the lack of this all-im- 
portant background. 

This study we are talking about first 
needs awakening, then guidance. The 
people, "the folks" in the community, 
must be awakened and must of them- 
selves determine upon what they feel 
is the real need of the community and 
what will do most for it. Self-deter- 
mination of its needs and a determina- 
tion to find a way out form the spring- 


board for the dive into the pool of : 
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Solving the Reading Problem 
in the Inlermediate Grades 
Teachers Who Use the INTERMEDIATE READERS. of 
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are discovering that their pupils read with ease, understanding, and 
The skills program assures the development of all necessary 
habits, skills, and abilities. 
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study which will provide the ladder 
upon which to climb out. 

That teacher—with a vision—in the 
hypothetical advertisement with which 
we began this chat, is the keynote in 
this challenge. He or she has the 
worthy distinction of already possess- 
ing the love and confidence of the 
younger generation of their community 
which provides a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for accepting the challenge of 
arousing to mental action the interest 
of the community's adult members— 
which begets study—and study under 
his or her proper guidance may well 
be translated into action—the com- 
munity "wants.'' In this new and 
growing idea of widespread use of 
electric energy lies a challenge to the 
vision of every rural teacher. Will 
you accept it and arouse the interest 
of the adults in your community to 
study its every requirement to de- 
termine whether they “want’’ it or not? 
Will you guide this study and point out 
the duty and responsibility of every 
member of the community if they 
should decide they "want" it? By just 
so many rural teachers who accept this 
challenge may we ever hope to de- 
termine from the "wants" of our com- 
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munities the number of them which 
will be able economically and socially 
to enjoy the benefits of this service or 


any other. ‘ 


Elementary School 
Music Broadcasts 
R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 

Beginning the first week in October, 
1940, the Music Hour broadcasts will 
be resumed over Station WSM (650 
kilocycles). 

These broadcasts will consist of a 
fifteen-minute lesson each week in 
which the children in grades five 
through eight may take part and a 
fifteen-minute lesson each week for 
children in the first four grades. 

The broadcasts will be based on the 
adopted music text, "Music Hour, Two 
Book Course." Instructions relative to 
the broadcasts will be sent to county 
superintendents and county supervisors 
as soon as the time schedule is an- 
nounced by Station WSM. 

In the meantime it is hoped that an 
attempt will be made by all elementary 
schools to secure radios and music 
texts in order that the greatest benefit 
may be derived from the programs. 


Patriotic Film Available 
to Schools 


A sixteen millimeter sound film that 
depicts the principal historical inci- 
dents which inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write the words to "The Star Span- 
gled Banner’ has been made available 
to schools of Tennessee without rental 
charge. This service is extended by 
the owners, the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics and the Daught- 
ers of America, Nashville. 

The film runs about twelve minutes. 
It closes with choral singing of the 
national anthem. A free copy of the 
Flag Code, furnished by The Ameri- 
can Legion, will be enclosed in the 
film can when requested. The only 
stipulation of the owners of the film is 
that borrowers pay transportation both 
ways (weight three pounds}, be respon- 
sible for loss or damage, and report 
the attendance at each showing. For 
bookings write L. C. Sanders, 928 
Russell Street, Nashville. Since only 
one print is available, schools should 
request bookings as far in advance of 
needs as possible. 

The film was shown to 3,087 persons 
in WPA adult schools, Nashville, and 
the NYA used it in youth camp pro- 
grams throughout the state. 
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THE VALUE OF SATURDAY CLASSES FOR 


TEACHERS IX SERVICE 


Attendance in Saturday classes and 
evening schools was formerly the 
choice recommendation for the im- 
provement of instruction. The fact 
that this type of instruction has been 
growing rapidly for the last twenty- 
five years would lead one to believe 
that it is a most valuable way of get- 
ting an education. Today probably 
500,000 people are attending college 
this way. 

In writing this brief article | take a 
different viewpoint from that expressed 
by others who have written on the sub- 
ject. | have searched literature to 
find something written to substantiate 
my views, using the Educational Index 
and the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature to direct my search. From 
none of these sources have | found a 
writer who points out the limitations of 
this type of instruction. All of them 
praise it. | have, however, talked to 
several people who have expressed 
doubts as to the merits of the system 
as it is now conducted, and to these 
individuals | wish to make acknowledg- 
ment for suggestions. 

That this kind of teaching has merit 
| will admit, but the disadvantages are 
preponderous. | readily agree that 
this kind of work can be very valuable, 
but as now conducted its value seems 
limited. | shall attempt briefly to point 
out some of the weaknesses and offer 
suggestions for improvement. 

Present Saturday classes are weak 
from several standpoints. First, the in- 
service teacher taking the class does 
too little reading to talk intelligently 
in class discussions or listen under- 
standingly to the college teacher's lec- 
tures. Her library is usually too limited 
for this work, and the average teach- 
er's college library is inadequate to 
care for the campus students if the 
Saturday students carry many books 
away. Saturday courses should not 
require extensive library reading. 

Secondly, the time she does spend in 
study is valuable time she can ill 
afford to spare—time she should be 
devoting to her children, to her com- 
munity, and to herself recreationally. 
College professors should not require 
the in-service teacher to do reading 
or work that is extraneous to her job 
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* D. HARLEY FITE 


Austin Peay Normal School 


as a school teacher. No college should 
invite a teacher to take work that will 
be a "drag' on her energies or that 
will divide her attention. The task of 
the elementary teacher is a hard and 
long one. Any class to be valuable to 
her must make her lot an easier and a 
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is dynamic and forceful. This new text- 




















book tells young Americans the fascinat- 
ing story of their heritage in liberty and, 





in definite terms, contrasts the way of 





life in democratic America with life in 





other countries. It is a new approach to 
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More than 200 dramatic photographs 
reveal the American Way of Life. 
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more interesting one instead of in- 


creasing its difficulty. This does not 
mean that the volume of classwork 
must be reduced but that the amount 
of class interest must be increased. 

It is doubtful if any classes should 
be offered on Saturday that can be 
taught better with the students on the 
cempus in regular daily residence. 

Saturday teaching will continue for 
many years to come and probably 
should. My plea here is not for fewer 
opportunities for public school teach- 
ers to earn college credit and thereby 
increase their pay checks and store of 
knowledge, but rather for more courses 
of the right kind—the kind that will 
justify requiring teachers in service to 
spend additional time on Saturday 
work. 

Quite often the Saturday student is 
a very.ambitious teacher, one who is 
doing very excellent work in her local 
school. She is also probably the one 
doing the most committee work in con- 
nection with her local teachers’ asso- 
ciation. Her chief reason for wanting 
Saturday classes is that her opportuni- 
ties for schooling have been limited 
and she is making up for lost time and 
improving herself professionally. 

It would seem an injustice to this 
kind of teacher to deprive her of this 
opportunity; yet, that is just what will 
soon happen if the Saturday classes 
are not made to fill a real need instead 
of just consuming her time. Already a 
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few county and city superintendents [| 


are ruling against their teachers taking 


extension work, and many more will do [| 


likewise unless our teacher-educating 
institutions make their offerings fit the 
needs of those taking the work. 
Courses that are offered should be 
those that will enhance the teacher's 
efficiency throughout the next week 
rather than retard it. 

How can the professor of education 
increase his efficiency or that of his 
students without finding out what is 
going on in the one-room school at the 
head of the hollow or away out in the 
pines? Such knowledge might modify 
some of his theories and bring him 
into closer contact with realities. 
When the professor can take his theory 
off the campus and make it work to 
the advantage of children and the 
satisfaction of the community, he then 
justifies the courses he offers and 
proves his worth. 

Many education classes when con- 
fined to the campus become classes 
in theory only, as truly as a class in 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


By Knepper and Knepper 


TENNESSEE BASAL TEXTS 
For Grades | Through 8 


The teaching of art in elementary classes is made 
practical and easy through the SCHOOL ARTS 
series. The method of instruction is complete and 
logical in its presentation of the basic fundamentals. 
The teachers not having had previous art training 
will find SCHOOL ARTS, in the hands of the pupils, 
furnish all the material necessary to conduct a 
well-rounded course. Advanced art instructors will 
find them equally beneficial. 





Order through your local book dealer or the Ten- 
nessee Book Company, Nashville. 
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CHILD'S HEALTH 
By John A. Thackston 
Combination textbooks and workbooks which con- 
stitute a complete health course for grades | 

through 8. 

Teachers and parents recognize the fact that chil- 
dren who do not have healthy bodies and healthy 
minds cannot cope with the world that faces them 
today. Schools and teachers are, therefore, laying 
great stress on this very important part of the 
child's education. This series of health books has 
been written to help meet this demand for health 
education. 


For additional information and sample copies write 


THE ECONOMY CO. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 




















agriculture that is confined to the 
four walls of the room, divorced from 
practice. The classes that are offered 
to Saturday students should be those 
that cannot be done so well with the 
students on the campus all the time— 
classes that require a study of children, 
the local school plant, community re- 
sources, the use of the local school as 
a laboratory. Some of these are 
briefly discussed below. 

It is obvious even to the layman that 
classes in child psychology require a 
study of children; yet much of this 
instruction is now being done through 
reading and talk about cases—hypo- 
thetical cases—without observing these 
traits as exhibited in real children. 
Even when the class attempts to use 
the training school pupils, the work is 
much less satisfactory than when the 
members live with the children and 
observe them all day every day rather 
than an hour or so weekly. 

The "run-down" condition of many 
of our country school buildings and 
their campuses, the lack of handwash- 
ing facilities and other health measures 
are all mute evidence that neither the 
regular courses nor the Saturday in- 
struction has been sufficiently localized 
to become functional. Every college 
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teacher of education has heard her 
pupils say, "That can be done in some 
communities but not in mine.’ Why 
will the instructor of teachers let such 
an opportunity pass—an opportunity 
to have her pupils work at a task rather 
than talk about problems? 

When college faculty members in 
the academic fields become aware of 
the true purposes of the institution 
where they work; when they have ac- 
tually made contact with the human 
needs, the social problems, the eco- 
nomic conditions of the communities 
and of children in the schools of that 
area; when they become acquainted 
with the natural resources, the indus- 
trial and agricultural development, and 
the points of historical and geographi- 
ca! interest; then they are ready to 
professionalize the courses they teach: 
to help their students master useful in- 
formation, to acquire valuable experi- 
ences, learn practical devices, and to 
select materials of instruction suitable 
for school use and available in school 
communities. 

Every community is rich in teaching 
materials, yet we hear teachers every- 
where complain of having little instruc- 
tional facilities. The wise instructor of 
Saturday classes is conscious of the 


value of community resources as teach- 
ing materials, and she not only tells her 
class of this rich source but guides her 
pupils in becoming sensitive to these 
resources in their respective communi- 
ties. 

To attain the most desirable objec- 
tive of education in the South, teachers 
colleges and teachers must set up pro- 
grams for enrichment of rural life as 
one of their specific objectives. If 
teachers colleges can free their minds 
from narrow, departmental prejudices, 
where they exist, and conceive of 
teacher education as having a new 
meaning, the job will be half solved. 

One clear-cut objective for every 
teachers college is a better and richer 
life for the children in the area served 
by it. Every function of the school 
should be pointed toward the school- 
rooms and the homes where the chil- 
dren live, learn, and grow up to a full 
citizenship in the commonwealth. 

Schools should concern themselves 
with health problems, balanced diets; 
screening problems; farm activities, 
techniques, and skills; knowledge of 
nature materials; home and family re- 
lationships; community recreation and 
social life; appreciation of country 
things, ideals, etc., more than they 
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Fresh stories and poems by outstanding children’s 
authors of today on many themes to fit many 
reading tastes . . . relatively short selections 
which may generally be completed in a silent- 
reading period of twenty-five to thirty minutes 


. gradation indicated only by symbols. 


Widely, Used Jor Remedial Work 
BUCKINGHAM: CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF 


The Great Idea and Other Stories (third 
grade level) 
The Elephant’s Friend wall Other Stories 
(fourth grade level)............... 88 
In a Green Valley and Other Stories (fifth 


4 Sr rrr .88 
The Masquerade and Ocher Stories (sixth 
kre rrr rr 1.00 
The Attack and Other teeelnn (seventh 
eee re ee 1.12 
Too Many Bears and Other Stories “oe 
grade level) 1.16 


Prices subject to discount 
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AND COMPANY 


Represented by THomas M. Woopson 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 























What better oppor- 
tunity has the college teacher than to 
make these problems real class prob- 
lems to be solved through Saturday 
classes rather than problems to be dis- 
cussed only? 

By way of summary, certain criteria 


nae in the mae 


are listed below. Probably no class 
should meet every requirement set 
up, but colleges offering classes for 
teachers in service would do well to 
compare the courses now offered with 
these criteria. 

|. The work should be on a laboratory 
basis rather than a library basis. 

2. The courses should be designed to 
aid the teachers in service rather 
than just increase the enrollment 
of the college. 

3. The extension work should be of the 
kind that will cause the teacher to 
devote more time to her pupils and 
community. 

4. The courses offered should require 
a high quality of work. 

5. The subject matter should be of 
such nature as will help the teach- 
ers meet the needs of their pupils. 

6. The course should require the use 
of the teacher's classroom or com- 
munity for intensive study. 

7. Provision should be made for en- 


larging the number of teaching 
techniques by exchange of ideas. 
The offerings should be designed 
to meet the demands of curriculum 
changes. 
Who should teach these classes? | 
believe they should be taught by 
someone who knows, firsthand, the 
problems of the elementary classroom 
teacher and who is constantly in touch 
with her school, preferably field work- 
ers of the college or county super- 
visors. These people can enrich the 
courses in ways too subtle for the 
average college lecturer. 
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New Book on State and 
Local Government 
Off Press 


The number one book of the newly 
established University of Tennessee 
Press has just been published. This is 
a volume entitled, TENNESSEE: A 
POLITICAL STUDY, by William H. 
Combs, formerly of the Department of 
Political Science, University of Ten- 
nessee, and now at Michigan State, 
and William E. Cole, head of the 
Department of Sociology. 

In the 356-page book there are 
fourteen chapters embracing such 
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topics as: Constitutional Development: 
An Unamended Constitution; Suffrage 
and Elections; The General Assembly; 
The Governor; State Administration 
and Civil Service; The Court System 
and Administration of Justice; Prob- 
lems of State Financial Administration: 
The Educational System; The Public 
Welfare Services; Conserving the 
Health of the Commonwealth; Mis- 
cellaneous Services; Planning Agencies 
and Legislation; and Problems of Local 
Rural Government. 

The book not only describes the 
political structure of the state, but 
makes many constructive recommenda- 
tions pertinent to the improvement of 
public administration and govern- 
mental services in Tennessee. Every 
high school library should have one or 
more copies of this book and every 


Tennessee teacher should read it. The 
sale price of Tennessee: A Political 
Study is $2.00. 
* 
THANX 
Diner—"| beg your pardon, but why do all 
these girls stare at me?" 


Waitress—"I'm not supposed to tell you, 
sir, but we got some of our food from the 
school of cookery and home economics, next 
door, and if you get sick after that omelet 
you've just eaten, those girls have all failed 
in their examination."—Oh 
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Forensic Work in Davidson 


County 


MRS. JOHN BOWMAN WHITE 


Secretary-Treasurer Davidson County 
Interscholastic Literary League 


The forensic work in Davidson 

County has been sponsored for several 

ears by volunteer teachers who really 
felt that students should be given an 
opportunity to study and learn to ex- 
press themselves well in oral English. 
It seems that the percentage of teach- 
ers who have thought this work worth 
while has been about equal to the per- 
centage of students who have con- 
sidered it worth the effort to partici- 
pate in this particular field of en- 
deavor. It is a well-known fact that 
many students feel that it is essential 
t> practice in athletic contests hours 
and more hours in order to participate 
in a spectacular event in which their 
school supports and "roots'’ for the 
player. We all admit that there is 
nothing particularly spectacular about 
the average high school student's de- 
livering an original oration, participat- 
ing in a debate, or, in the majority of 
cases, delivering a humorous or dra- 
matic reading. However, if the high 
school student will devote sufficient 
time and energy to the study of the 
spoken word, there will be an enthusi- 
astic response from the public when 
such a student addresses them from 
the rostrum. It is the ambition of 
teachers in Davidson County who are 
interested in oral English to raise the 
status quo of forensic work to the level 
enjoyed by the athletic program in our 
schools. 

Why should this be done? The high 
school is the place to begin systematic 
training in sound thinking; first the stu- 
dent should learn to interpret the 
literature he reads, and second he 
should learn to express his thoughts 
clearly to others. Forensic work gives 
real opportunity for both. Debate 
trains young people to keep an open 
mind until the facts are collected and 
even then to suspend judgment until 
after much consideration is given to a 
question. Dramatics gives splendid 
opportunity for large numbers of stu- 
dents to interpret to others the emo- 
tional responses of individuals in vari- 
ous situations. Speech training then 


has real value for high school students 
—cultural!, artistic, utilitarian, esthetic 
—all contribute definitely to the mold- 
ing of personality, which is after all the 


chief aim of education. May we not 
seriously question whether there is any 
training or discipline to be encoun- 
tered in high school that can match 
in significance or influence on person- 
ality the training in oral English? 
Good speech requires the effective 
use of the entire body, the voice, and 
the language. The practice of this art 
has a most integrating effect on the 
individual. So far it has seemed that 
the best plan for promoting the work in 
Davidson County has been by the con- 
test method. The contest is not the 
end but the means to an end. Natu- 
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THE IOWA EVERY-PUPIL TEST OF BASIC SKILLS 


Form L now available throughout the nation 
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Basic skills are measured, rather than subject-matter achievement in content subjects. 
The Iowa battery provides for the measurement of certain skills which are measured 
in no other available battery. 


Dependable and analytical description of pupils is assured by the length of the tests 


























and the provision of complete normative data for sixteen skills in the Elementary : 
Battery (Grades 3-4-5) and for fifteen in the Advanced Battery (Grades 6-7-8). : 
Up-to-date and accurate norms. The norms for Form L of the Iowa Basic Skills : 
tests are based upon 52,561 pupils in 335 school systems. The Iowa norms are estab- C 
lished new each year. Four types are provided, including special norms of school t 
achievement and age-at-grade norms. | 
The manual provides effectively for educating teachers in the use and interpretation F 
of test results. The manual includes thirty-four pages of definite suggestions for ; 
remedial work. ; 
Devices for scoring and for recording results that reduce clerical work to a minimum s 
are provided for each battery. a 
Representative—NatH GULLETT : 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
39 Harris Street ATLANTA, GEORGIA . 
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rally high school students like to excel. its various principals and coaches, to- a token award to the winner in each e 
A sense of satisfaction is one of the gether with the encouragement of our event. ; 
rewards as the student sees it in win- high school supervisors, the officers The following is the schedule of " 
ning a contest. To rate low in a con- of the Davidson County League feel events for the coming season: f 
test is not satisfying, but the student that it is making real progress. Two of |. Declamation—October |7—Cum- h 
“with lowest rank often gains much in jts ten schools are members of the berland High School. + 
poise, self-control, and the ability to National Forensic League, an honor 2. Humorous Reading—November 2! - 
express himself clearly to others. society, and a third has applied for —Hillsboro High School. 5! 
Davidson County has in its program a charter. The elementary schools 3. Extemporaneous Speaking—Decem- a 
a place for original orations, declama- have entered the forensic field and ber 5—Goodlettsville High School. : 
tions, humorous and dramatic readings, each year hold contests in oratorical 4. One-Act Play — December 19— f 
debates, one-act plays, and extempo- and humorous declamation. Interest Isaac Litton High School. a 
raneous speaking. The value of each of among the students is rapidly increas- 5. Debate — February 6 — Central si 
these to the participant could be dis- ing. High School. +] 
cussed at length. The contest method Last year the president of the league 6. Original Oratory—February 20— 6 
has certain advantages and also seri- invited all interested students, princi- Du Pont High School. a 
ous drawbacks. It is becoming in- pals, and coaches to participate in a 7. Dramatic Reading— March 20-7 fn 
creasingly hard to obtain judges. rally to be held the first week in Octo- Donelson High School. : t 
Teachers are such “busy people." ber at the Girl Reserve Banquet Room ° 2 te 
There are those who think if three in the Y. W. C. A. The results ex- c 
judges are desired that one minister, ceeded all expectations. And in re- Three Counties Hold st 
one teacher, and one person from the sponse to insistent demands, another National Records 
business world make an ideal group. banquet was held at one of the largest First honors for perfect enrollment | b 
For a judge to render real service there high schools a few weeks before final records are shared by three counties f Si 
should be either individual or group examinations. which have reported 100 per cent en- | n 
conferences immediately following the | Heretofore at the close of the rollments continuously since 1924.) 2 
contest with a frank appraisal of the scholastic year a loving cup has been They are Queen Annes, Maryland, |) @ 
work of each contestant. awarded the school scoring the highest Superintendent Franklin D. Day; Logan, e tt 
Although keenly aware that the number of points for the total number Ohio, Superintendent A. G. Welshi: J b 
present plan has many imperfections, of contests, but this year additional mer; and SHELBY, TENNESSEE, SUP- Bs « 
because of the splendid cooperation of recognition will be given in the form of ERINTENDENT SUE M. POWERS. im 
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PAY OF TEACHERS ON 


SICK LEAVE 


R. T. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Cleveland City Schools 


So far as | know no study has been 
made of practices in small cities and 
counties as to paying teachers when 
absent from duty on account of per- 
sonal illness or other unavoidable 
causes. Bulletin Number 4, 1934, of 
the United States Department of the 
Interior gives a summary made of 
practices in a good many of the larger 
cities. This report shows at that time 
teachers were allowed full pay for 
from two days in Seymour, Indiana, to 
sixty days in Americus, Georgia. It 
also shows that the practices ranged 
from three days in a number of cities 
to an indefinite period in a number 
of others with part pay. 

| have talked with the heads of 
several business firms and manufactur- 
ing plants and found that various prac- 
tices as to paying employees when ill 
or otherwise unavoidably detained 
from work are employed. The short- 
est time reported with full pay for 
sickness was ten days. One furniture 
merchant said that he allowed a clerk 
full pay for three weeks while in a 
hospital. A stove manufacturer said 
that his company allowed full pay for 
an indefinite period. A department 
store manager said that his company 
allowed full pay for an_ indefinite 
period, and if an employee were sick 
for six months, his family was allowed 
a certain amount in addition to his 
salary. It might be stated here that 
the employees of business firms are 
employed twelve months of the year 
and many of them receive much larger 
monthly salaries than do teachers, and 
teachers are employed for from eight 
to ten months of the year, and periodi- 
cally, at least, must attend summer 
school at their own expense. 

Statistics are not necessary for me 
boldly to make the statement that the 
salaries teachers receive are all the 
majority of them have. Teachers as 
a whole are financially poor, and we 
are sometimes forced to believe that 
the public does not care. Some 
boards of education do not seem to 
care, and | may add that some super- 
intendents do not take the personal 
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interest in the financial standing of 
teachers that they should. 

| have already suggested that peri- 
odically teachers must attend summer 
school to keep abreast of modern edu- 
cational thought and practice., They 
must also dress in keeping with their 
profession and must contribute to the 
church and the various activities of the 
community. They must affiliate with 
educational associations and attend at 
least one meeting a year. All of this 
costs money, and all the money the 
teacher has is his or her salary. If the 
salary stops when the teacher becomes 
ill and is unable to do his work, he 
must depend on somebody taking care 
of him. | do not know what is being 
done in this respect in many of the 
cities and counties of Tennessee, but 
| think | can safely say that only a 
few allow teachers anything when they 
are off duty for any cause. | knew a 
teacher in a Tennessee city several 
years ago who was asked to sing at 
the funeral of a friend, and she was 
absent from her work on this account 
for about three hours. When she re- 
ceived her check at the end of the 
month, she found that three hours’ pay 
had been taken from her salary. 

| want to explain what is done in 
Cleveland for what it may be worth. 
Until the year 1924, if a teacher was 
absent from work for any cause, he 
lost his pay for the time he was absent. 
In the fall of 1924, on recommendation 
of the superintendent, the board of 
education unanimously voted to allow 
a teacher full pay for ten days for 
personal illness. In the fall of 1926, 
the time was increased to fifteen days 
with the provision that the teacher 
would receive full pay for absence for 
any unavoidable cause, and the days 
might be consecutive or cumulative. 
In the fall of 1938, the time was ex- 
tended to twenty days with the pro- 
vision that the teacher would receive 
full pay for personal illness or for seri- 
ous illness in the family or on account 
of death in the family. If the teacher 
is unable to return to work at the end 
of the twenty-day period, he draws his 
salary less three dollars a day, the 
amount paid a substitute. One teach- 
er was absent on account of illness 
from January 16, 1940, to June, and 
she was paid full salary for twenty days 
and her salary after that less three 
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BUT NOT FOR YOU! 


It’s three o’clock and your pupils scramble 
out of the building with whoops and 
laughter. The school day is over for them. 

But for you, the teacher, school still 
keeps. There are language exercises to 
prepare, arithmetic papers to grade, and 
some plans to work out on that social 
science unit. You'll still be at your desk 
an hour from now. 

There’s no need, though, for you to be 
burdened with that wearying, after-hour 
drudgery, for Webster workbooks stand 
ready to relieve you. At the same time, 
they help you to increase interest and get 
better teaching results. 

Webster workbooks are especially val- 
uable to the teacher who has charge ot 
two or more grades, and thousands ot 
such teachers depend year after year on 
these carefully prepared workbooks. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
OF OUR FREE CATALOG 


y \ We cordially invite 
you towrite for your 
copy of our attrac- 
tive new catalog of 
elementary work- 
books. Just mail us 
a postcard giving 
your name and ad- 
dress; we’ll send 
the catalog. There’s 
no obligation, of 
course. 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


aT. LOUIS ° MISSOURI 
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dollars a day. At the time of this 
writing, July 8, this teacher is well on 
the way to recovery and will receive 
full pay for the month of July, she 
being paid twelve months a year. 

Teachers are paid little enough at 
best. Boards of education and the 
public as a whole should have a great- 
er appreciation for the work of teach- 
ers and realize that they as well as 
others become ill and need money 
then even more than they do when 
they are well. 
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With the A. 


We Believe in Autumn 

We believe that in the autumn the 
sky wears her brightest blue gown to 
make up for the drab wintry skies of 
the season just ahead. 

We believe that the trees are fash- 
ionably bedecked in their most color- 
ful attire of “lacy filigree." 

We believe that nature stretches her 
very loveliest tapestry across the land. 

We believe that autumn leaves, 
vines, berries and flowers should be 
brought into the schoolroom so that 
there may be beauty within as well as 
without. 

We believe that children's faces 
hold a greater expectancy at this time 
of year in anticipation of what the 
school year will bring. 

We believe that the teacher's step 
is full of spring and purpose in realiza- 
tion of the new worlds that she must 
conquer with this new group of chil- 
dren. 

We believe that principals should 
realize that in their schools are many 
individuals, both teachers and pupils, 
and that they cannot all be handled in 
the same way. 

We believe in administrators plac- 
ing teachers where they will be 
happiest and where they may work 
most efficiently. 

We believe that in the autumn the 
teacher and her children should plant 
bulbs so that the school grounds may 
be adorned with beauty in the early 
spring. 

We believe that autumn is not a 
"melancholy time of year'' but a 
happy, lovely season when we may 
work and play with the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

e 

Tennessee has once more been 
honored in presenting to the National 
Association for Childhood Education, 
Miss Mary L. Leath who will serve as 
vice-president representing the primary 
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Edited by 
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school. She is supervisor of grades 
one to three in the public schools of 
Memphis, Tennessee. She has served 
for a number of years as consultant on 
commercial exhibits and was chairman 
of the local convention committee 
when the International Kindergarten 
Union met in Memphis in 1930 and 
became the Association for Childhood 
Education. The best of luck to you 
Miss Leath! Tennessee is proud of you 
and pledges you her full support. 
& 


The A. C. E. official magazine, 
"Childhood Education," will have four 
issues this year which will be general in 
content. The other issues will develop 
the theme, "Teachers and Children 
Can Grow." The major point of em- 
phasis will be that teacher growth 
stimulates child growth. 
September—What can supervision and 

administration contribute to the 

growth of children and teachers? 

October—Stimulating a desire to read 
and developing an appreciation of 
literature. 

December — Developing interest and 
skill in learning to make things with 
one's hands. 

February—Developing skill in learning 
to speak and write effectively. 

April — Developing socially desirable 
habits and attitudes — the social 
studies. 

November, January, March, and May 
issues will be general. 

Four special sections—book reviews, 
magazine reviews, research abstracts, 
and reviews of children's books will 
provide a wealth of program material 
for A. C. E. branches. 

* 


Miss Ruth McDonald presided over 
an enthusiastic meeting in June at the 
summer assembly of the Middle Ten- 
nessee A.C. E. The theme of the pro- 
gram was "Building for Another Year." 

She reminded the group that the 
1940-41 school year stretches ahead of 
us with its challenge and uncertainty. 
Just how the undertaking will succeed 
or just what steps are to be taken none 
can exactly tell. But we can at least 
make certain that the preparations for 
the venture are well made and that 
the lure found in the beginning is 
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sound as well as attractive. 


ship. Of such are good beginnings 
made. 

Five years ago at the first Middle 
Tennessee A. C. E. summer assembly 
there were only eight members regis- 
tered. This year ninety members were 
present and took an active part in the 
discussions. 

Miss Mary Frizzell directed the de- 
votional. Miss Ola Mai Potts gave the 
proposed state program for 1940-41. 
Miss Julia Green told how she would 
use the national resolutions in formu- 
lating a program for the year. Miss 


The best 

that we have to offer is made evident 
in our carefully planned, hearty and 
sincere welcome to another year's ad- 
venture in work, play, and companion. 
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Mary Hall stated some of the things | 


that she would like to see the various 
county A. C. E. groups accomplish in 
1940-41. Miss Mary Ellen Fontaine 
gave some good suggestions on keep- 
ing the A. C. E. in the news. 


Tomorrow 

| saw tomorrow marching by on little 
children's feet, 

Within their forms and faces read her 
prophecy complete. 

| saw tomorrow look at me from little 
children's eyes, 

And thought how carefully we'd teach, 
if we were wise. 

—Burger, Childhood Education. 
a 


The Tennessee Association for Child- 
hood Education held a summer meet- 
ing on July 12 in connection with an 
educational conference at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Miss Marion Caulton, state presi- 
dent, presided over an informal lunch- 
eon meeting and an afternoon meet- 
ing which was in the form of a panel 
discussion on Education Through Co- 
operative Efforts. The leader was Miss 
Lucy Gage of Peabody College. In- 
cluded on the panel was a sociologist, 
a mother, a health official, and a city 
and a state elementary supervisor. 

From this discussion these facts 
emerged as significant. The child 
touches life at every point and perhaps 
he touches it least in the schoolroom, 








WILL WILLKIE WIN? 
WE DO NOT KNOW! 


In any case, thousands of government jobs are 
filled yearly. Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. $1,260 
to $2,100 first year. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J210, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers and full 
particulars telling how to qualify for them. 
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A recent test in a large school showed the map of Europe was 
used more than any of the many other maps in that up-to-date 
More places in Europe are on the front pages of news- 


The present map of Europe 
will be a fine reference map tomorrow even as is the 1914 Europe 


NEW MAP OF TENNESSEE 


Have you acquired the fine Amick-Folmsbee map of Tennessee? 
This and all my maps are published by the WORLD’S FINEST 
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Approved in Tennessee by 
The State Department of Education 


PURCHASE WITH STATE AID TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


NEW CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Pre-Primer—A Happy Day 
Primer—David and Joan 
|—City and Country 
2—All Year Round 

3—A Travel Book 
4—Team Work 

5—Out of Doors 
6—Makers of America 
7—The Making of America 
8—American Government 


Lippincott 


Atlanta 
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and Citizenship 
Order Now 


Dallas 





Philadelphia 
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but wherever he is he must be treated 
as a twenty-four-hour-day child be- 
cause there is no such thing as frag- 
mentizing education. Because a child 
has lived in a home is no reason he is 
understood by its members. Home 
has a responsibility to provide a place 
and time for activities. Too often it 
lessens activities through a desire to 
have the child in a known place doing 
a known thing. It is for this reason that 
homework is looked upon with favor by 
some parents. It “'parks'' the child for 
awhile. 

Miss Gage emphasized the fact that 
there is no more serious thing in the 
educational system than the teacher 
who deliberately goes out to capture 
the love of a child to the exclusion of 
the parents. Usually when this is done 
the child has been emotionally starved. 
Every child needs something to care 
for. The minute he begins to care for 
something respect and reverence begin 
to grow. 

And finally, in this process of edu- 
cating through cooperative effort we, 
as adults, must live as nearly as we can 
the principles to which we ask children 
to subscribe. 

Peabody College extended an invi- 
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tation to the state summer assembly 
of the A. C. E. to be its guests next 
summer. 
® 

Two grand bulletins are being pre- 
pared for publication in January and 
April, 1941. Don't you hear this ques- 
tion of readiness being discussed on 
every hand? ‘Readiness for Learning’ 
which will be the first bulletin to reach 
you will discuss: Readiness for Be- 
ginning Reading, Readiness in Arith- 
metic, Readiness in Music Skills, Con- 
ditions Affecting Language Maturity 
and Immaturity of Young Children, 
and Readiness and Parent Education. 

The second bulletin will answer the 
question, "What Can | Give a Group 
of Children to Do While | Am Working 
with Another Group?" The name of it 
will be ‘Independent Work Periods." 

Perhaps you would like to know just 
how a bulletin grows. The Executive 
Board first considers the program of 
the association as a whole—the resolu- 
tions, committee activities, convention 
plans, requests that come through the 
personal information service—and then 
decides upon the subject of the bulle- 
tin. Compilers, editors, and contribu- 
tors are suggested at the time the sub- 
ject is chosen. The president then in- 


vites the compiler to prepare the 
bulletin and suggests the problem with 
which this particular publication is to 
deal. 

The compiler prepares a detailed 
outline of content with a suggested list 
ot contributors which is submitted to 
the executive board for approval. 
After the outline is accepted the com- 
piler invites contributors to prepare 
ihe different parts of the bulletin. Her 
task is to bring order and unity out 
of the various manuscripts. After many 
necessary revisions and the approval of 
special editors the copy is ready for 
the printer. 

Before the bulletin is ready to be 
sent on its way to eager and waiting 
A. C. E. members throughout the 
world, there have been frequent con- 
ferences between printer, editor, artist, 
executive secretary and many others. 
The one-hundred-and-one details which 
must be considered in the making of a 
publication have all been decided. The 
final copy is galleyed, dummied, page- 
proofed, printed and bound. This 
gives you an idea of why every A. C. 
E. member looks forward to these 
educational bulletins, and why it is so 
necessary to be a contributing mem- 


ber. 
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UF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


IMPROVEMENT OF ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS 
Mrs. Viola Pigg 


Y FIRST IMPRESSION con- 
cerning 
schools 


our one - teacher 

corresponded much 
with that of the old woman who lived 
in the shoe. There were so many of 
them that it was hard to know just 
what to do. 

Of our eighty-four county schools, 
thirty-six were of the one-teacher type. 
Because of the number of grades which 
had to be accommodated by schools 
of this kind, the organization naturally 
presented the most complex problem. 
Teachers had in the past conscientious- 
ly been trying to follow a schedule that 
would meet daily forty to fifty classes. 
Their obvious sense of failure marked 
this point the logical place to initiate 
plans for improvement. Together we 
set out to do this. First we worked out 
plans for combining classes that were 
studying similar subject matter into 
large time blocks. In this manner a 
more flexible schedule was provided, 
and at the same time made it possible 
to meet more effectively the needs of 
the pupils. Group work was encour- 
aged, and individual help was sub- 
stituted for much that was formerly 
mass recitation. The result was that 
many of the schools in a short while 
developed into "family" situations 
where the teacher was the friendly 
counselor and adviser, and the older 
children became helpers for the 
younger members of the group. 

As | visited each school, the teachers, 
pupils, and | made an inventory in 
order that the needs common to the 
entire student body and community 
could be ascertained. Schoo! beauti- 
fication headed the list in every in- 
stance. About half of the interiors of 
the schools had never been painted, 
and many of the others were badly 
soiled. The rooms were bare and un- 
inviting; the playgrounds were steep 
and eroded. In many of the schools 
large, overaged pupils were enrolled 
often in the lower grades. Too many 
times their attitude and influence were 
of the destructive type. It was our 
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aim to make these pupils an asset 
instead of a liability to the school. 
We knew that in order to do this we 
had to make these pupils feel as if 
their services were indispensable by 
having them become a vital part of the 
working school. We planned our im- 
provement program with that thought 
in mind. The children were consulted 
and they became very enthusiastic 
about the opportunity of doing work 
with their hands. So the boys painted 
or washed the walls of the rooms with 
some help in a few cases from patrons 
in the community. They also built 
tables, bookcases, storage spaces and 
play equipment. They filled eroded 
places on their playgrounds, planted 
trees and shrubs, and in general be- 
came the leaders in the physical im- 
provement of the school. The girls 
and smaller children undertook to make 
their rooms homelike. They made 
drapes from flour sacks, cheap prints, 
or unbleached muslin. They often 
devised their own designs, and with 
wax colors and a hot iron created an 
attractive bit of beauty for their 
rooms. They painted the chairs, 
tables, and other room furniture some 
interesting and bright color. They 
brought in live plants and bouquets of 
flowers and leaves. Much drawing, 
modeling, and construction work was 
done in connection with regular class- 
work, and soon the very walls and 
shelves of the rooms were reflecting 
the abilities and interests of the chil- 
dren. Science collections were made, 
and the local environment was brought 
in to enrich the experiences and ap- 
preciations of the students. 

The increase in pupil interest was 
responsible to a great extent for more 
frequent visits from the parents to the 
school. They saw the obvious needs 
in some cases for a new building, more 
light, improved playgrounds, and sani- 
tary water supply. At community 
meetings the individual school prob- 
lems were discussed in a cooperative 
manner with the members of the 
county education and health depart- 
ments. There was not a single meet- 
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ing that failed in its purpose. One 
new building was erected, and four 7 
more remodeled. The community § 
furnished the site and the labor, while 
the county furnished the building ma- | 
terials and a carpenter foreman. Four 
new wells were drilled, and seventeen 
sanitary drinking fountains were in- | 
stalled: the communities paid half of 
the expenses in each case. A number 
of houses were underpinned; many hot 
lunch projects were started and spon- 
sored jointly by the schools and the | 
patrons. Community shelves containing 
books, magazines, and bulletins from 
the farm and home demonstration de- | 
partment were established for adult | 
use. Fathers, mothers, and older boys | 
and girls in the communities came in | 
during the craft work periods and | 
donated their particular talents to the 
development of the children. Shuck 
weaving, crocheting, carving, carpen- 
ter work, painting, and sewing were 
types of work undertaken. A few 
affiliated . parent-teacher associations 
were organized, and more made plans 
to do so in the near future. 

It would not be true, however, to | 


he 2 


say that every school did all the dif- 
The a 


ferent things mentioned. 
and amount of work each school un- 


dertook varied with the talent and & 
training of the teacher, the student 
body, the community, and the needs § 
However, every single 


of the school. 


one-teacher school made _ improve- 


ments which varied according to the 


conditions enumerated. 


the physical and mental development 
that has gone into our small schools § 
is very evident. It is apparent that a § 


real zest for learning through living & 
has become a part of the philosophy § 


of many of the instructors. A genuine § 


regard and love for children has been @ 


an essential part of the make-up of § 
these teachers who have done such a & 


fine piece of work in leading these § 


boys, girls, men, and women along the 


right path of improving human beings : 


and relationships. 
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| A CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


FOR SCHOOLS 


JOE F. WILKES 


Supervisor, Giles County Elementary Schools 


The supervisory committee of Giles County 
has chosen the following objectives for this 
year: 

For the county—Conservation. 

For each school—Improvement of School- 
Community Relationships. 

For each teacher—Teacher Growth. 

This brief article outlines the program of 
onservation suggested by the committee.— 
The Editor. 


The purpose of a special study of 
conservation in our schools is to im- 
press upon ourselves as teachers, upon 
our girls and boys, and upon the pa- 
trons of our schools, the importance of 
the role of natural resources in the 
development of Giles County, Tennes- 
see, and the United States; the extent 
and manner in which these resources 
have been and continue to be dissi- 
pated through greed, unwise use, and 
wastefulness; the fact that the require- 


will increase, that it will continue to 
depend upon these resources, and that 
the measure of its prosperity and se- 
curity will be determined by their 
supply and quality; that, fortunately, 
their restoration may be accomplished 
and the benefits of their use increased 
in most instances through individual 
and collective application of the prin- 
ciples of conservation; and methods 
which must be employed if we are 
successful in achieving that end. 

It is doubtless true that girls and 
boys in their formative years, under 
the guidance of teachers who have a 
sympathetic understanding of the need 
and means of conservation, will learn 
to avoid many of the mistakes of the 
past. If the need and meaning of 
conservation are properly taught, our 
girls and boys, and eventually our 
entire citizenry, will understand the 


it is the plan of the supervisory com- 
mittee that every classroom in Giles 
County will undertake a study of some 
phase of conservation. In schools of 
more than one teacher, it is suggested 
that this study may be carried on 
throughout the school at the same time 
in order that findings, experiences, and 
undertakings may be shared. 

The Tennessee Departments of Edu- 
cation and Conservation have pledged 
all possible assistance to us in our 
program. The Conservation Depart- 
ment maintains a Conservation Educa- 
tional Service which is equipped to 
provide speakers, motion pictures, na- 
ture exhibits, and printed materials 
pertinent to every phase of conserva- 
tion free of charge. They have prom- 
ised to visit personally most of our 
schools and to assist in making a survey 
of opportunities for outdoor conserva- 
tion activities. They will furnish tree 
seedlings to schools where they are 
needed. 

The proffered assistance of our local 
county agents and T. V. A. representa- 
tive parallels that of the state depart- 
ments. 

In a thorough study of conservation, 


meaning of conservation. 


the pupils should arrive at several sim- 


Therefore, 








ments of our advancing civilization 
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WALT 
DISNEY < 
STORYBOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL READING 


1. Appealing to children from 6 to 12 
years. 

2. As amusing and as charming as the 
Walt Disney films. 

3. Written by well-known authors of 

children’s books. 

Carefully adapted in sentence struc- 

ture, vocabulary, and thought con- 

tent to the various grade levels. 

§. Illustrated in color by the Walt 
Disney Studio. 


Teacher's Guide available without charge 
Send also for descriptive folder 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Our Name 
Is Given 


as one of the dealers recommended by the office 
of the state superintendent from whom to buy 
school library books. @ We have been in the 
book business for nearly a century, and over 
half that time we have conducted a separate 
department which devotes its entire time and 
energies to the interests of School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. @ We are successfully han- 
dling orders from many hundreds of high school 
libraries throughout the country, giving satis- 
factory service and advantageous prices and 
discounts. @ Books are furnished in the pub- 
lishers’ editions and bindings, or when required, 
we can have them resewed and put into rein- 
forced buckram covers at the customary extra 
charge. @ Send your next order to us. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
Chicago 






























333 East Ontario Street 
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First & Second Number 


Books 


{ primer and preprimer of number 
for beginners 


BY Easy work in the basic number 
CLARK concepts for first and second 
grades—planned supplements to 





OTIS 
HATTON 


the child’s natural number expe- 
riences. A variety of simple 
drawings is provided and around 
these are built the learning activities. Reading 
and number skills are developed hand in hand. 
First Number Book, 24 cents; Second Number 
Book, 32 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 


Primary Arithmetic through Experience 


A complete course of study and methods guide for 
the first two grades 





NEW BOOKS added to 
State-Approved Library List 


Five interesting new titles: 
COME AND READ 
LEARN TO LIVE PLAYS 


PETER AND NANCY IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND 
ALASKA 


STORY PICTURES OF CLOTH- 
ING, SHELTER AND TOOLS 


STORY PICTURES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COM- 
MUNICATION 





New titles in the well-known Peter and Nancy Travel 
Series and Primary Social Studies Series, plus_ many 
others, are included in the list of approved books for 
elementary libraries. The number of illustrations, the 
selection of type, and the fine printing make these books 
particularly attractive. Select your books from the 
Beckley-Cardy list of forty-seven outstanding titles. 
State funds for matching purposes are available until 
November fifteenth. 


A Tennessee state college supervisor says: 
“I think these books are splendid and I shall be glad to 
recommend their use in Middle Tennessee.” 


Send today for a free, illustrated leaflet of all Beckley- 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cecil R. James, Greenfield, Tenn. 








Cardy books on the Tennessee approved list. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 Indiana Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 














ple conclusions regarding the fact. 
Among them are: 


y A 
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We live in a land of abundant natural 
resources. 

The present supply of all natural resources 
is much smaller than the first settlers 
found. Many of them have been used 
unwisely and wasted. 

Waste and misuse of the natural resources 
continues today. 

Unmolested, nature maintains a balance 
among her resources which eventually 
insures @ maximum vitality of all life and 
reduces barren areas to a minimum. 

This natural balance is disturbed through 
misunderstending, ignorance and a lack of 
cooperation arnong citizens. 

Their first objective in our study of con- 
servation should be to learn how to re- 
establish and maintain this balance which 
has been upset. 

A successful program of conservation de- 
pends on the individual and cooperative 
action of informed and earnest citizens 
and communities. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES IN 
CONSERVATION 
Birds: 
a. Read and study about them. 

(1) Develop understandings of their 
value. 

(2) Determine their habits and char- 
acteristics—''A bird's life can make 
man's life richer and better.” 

b. Things to do: 

(1) Make excursions to see and hear 
birds. 

(2) In the autumn make collections of 
birds’ nests. Study them. 

(3) Build birdbaths. 

(4) Plant shrubs to protect birds. 


(5) Establish feeding stations for birds 

in winter. 

Build birdhouses. Children should 

learn the habits of the different 

kinds of birds in order to know 

the kinds of houses in which they 

will nest. ("Homes for Birds," 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 1456, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gives 
valuable information on building 
birdhouses.) 

c. Activities such as poster making, book- 
let making, singing bird songs, reading 
bird poems, etc. 

As in studies of birds, so in studies of 
wild flowers, animals, health, human life 
water, forests, minerals, soil, etc., there are 
many things to do and learn. The activi- 
ties listed under "Birds" are quite limited. 
Interested children and teachers will think 
of many, many more to do. 
Conservation is a fresh subject in the 
school curriculum. It has not become 
spoiled by having been taught and re- 
taught till its activities have become a 
matter of form. Capitalize upon this 
quality of freshness that will doubtless 
show itself in the questions, topics, and 
organization of the children themselves. 
(Note: Let the conservation study replace 
the formal subject of "'Forestry’’ that has 
been taught in the fifth grade.) The ac- 
tivities and experiences that children pur- 
sue in a study of conservation can be 
made new and fresh each year. 

It will be the upper grades that will take 

the lead in the study of forest, water, and 

soil conservation which the committee 
hopes will result in at least the following 
activities in every Giles County school: 

a. An arrangement for securing sanitary 
drinking water (where needed). 

b. Terracing, contour ditching, building 
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check dams in active gulleys, etc., on 
the school campus (a representative 
of the local county agents’ office or 
of the State Department of Conserva- 
tion will be glad to advise with you 
your pupils, and your patrons concern- 


ee 


ing the particular needs of your cam- . 


pus). 
c. Trees, flowers, and shrubs should be 
set on the campus. (This work should 
be an outgrowth of a study of your 
campus: size, shape, work already done 
on the campus, type of soil, depth of 
topsoil, etc. Let's not confuse "beau- 
tification” with "conservation.") 
Any conservation study is an admirable 
way of attaining qualities frequently con- 
sidered desirable in children's activities— 
variety, freshness, possibilities for giving 
satisfaction, social significance, potentiali- 
ties for community participation, practical 
relation to future living, etc. Such a study 
will lend itself most favorably to helping 
improve school-community relationships. 


wn 


* 
EVADING WORK 


The tramp tapped on the back door and § 


asked for something to eat. The woman 
replied that she would feed him if he would 
earn the meal by clearing out the gutter. 
The tramp agreed, and when he had eaten 
his way through several sandwiches, she came 
out with a reliable-looking hoe. 
‘You needn't have gone to that trouble, 


madam," said the weary one; "| never use a 
hoe in clearing out a gutter.” 
“Never use a hoe?" said the woman. 


"What do you use, then, a shovel?" 
"No, madam," replied the tramp, starting 
for the gate. "My method is to pray for 


rain.” 
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Tennessee has been honored by the 
election of Hugh McCord as presi- 
dent of the National School Supplies 
and Equipment Association. 

Mr. McCord was born in Lewisburg, 
Tennessee, forty-four years ago. He 
took his B.A. degree at Maryville Col- 
lege in Tennessee; his M.A. degree at 
the University of Kentucky; did gradu- 


and taught in the lowa State College 
two years and the University of Minne- 
sota, School of Business, two years. 

In 1923 he bought an interest in the 
Nashville Products Company, then 
handling janitor supplies only. School 
supplies were added in 1931, and the 
company now has a complete line of 
school supplies and equipment. The 
territory covered by the Nashville 
Products Company is all of Tennessee, 
one-third of Kentucky, and one-fourth 
of Alabama. 

* 


Know Your Tennessee 


Have you ever been to A.B.C.? It's up 
in Sumner County. 

How about Alpha, Omega, and Theta? 
Number One, Five, and Forty-Five are places 
too. 

Tennessee has a High and a Ho and a 
community where it's Christmas the year 
round and another where it's Daylight all the 
time. 

There's a Boy that is bigger than Mann 
and a Bride that is bigger than Aunt Haw- 
kins. One town is Nameless. 

This year's census will show the growth of 
the following: Elm Tree, Oaks, Sugar Tree, 
Ivy, Moss, Rose, Mulberry, Red Ash, Buckeye, 
Bushes, Acorn, White Oak, White Pine, Box 


Elder, Daisy, Peanut, Peay, Mimosa, Mint, 
Peeled Chestnut, Berry, Cherry, Pickles 
Wheat, Crabtree, Peach, Laurel, Peavine 


Lilac, Limbs, Hays, Holly Leaf, Plant, Morning 
Glory, Cypress, Black Oak. 
Some of these might be hard to fi 


in case you went hunting: Buffalo, Deer, 
Dove, Doe, Elks, Otto, Falcon, Heron, Chic, 
Fly, Bee, Locust, Wasp, Crow, Jaybird, Black 
Fox, Bobwhite. 

The following places 
for themselves: 
Blondy 
Chic, Model 
Lovely, Limbs 
Dulac 
Rich, College, Boy 
Youngblood, Rover 
Smartt, Desoto, Carr 
Swift, Pace 
Park, Grassy Cove 
Grandview 
Moon, Star 
Milky Way, Bright, Clouds 
Love, Howe . 
Only, Right, Way 
Cave, Mann 
Madie, Christian 
Wood, Knott, Let, Virtue, Scoot 
Gift, Ringgold, Blue Gem 
Church, Bells 
Bride, Benedict 
New Era, Albright, New Days 
High, Ho 
Genesis, Number One, Cupp 
Glass, Clearwater, Blend, Mint 
Cards, Gross, Vices 
Lacky, Dollar, Booz 
Hicks, Hico 
Belchers, Hoop 
Hematite 
Darwin, Bayne, Right 
Heard, Manring, Kitchen, 
Peak, Seymour 
Spot, Lots, Rival, Ladds 
Burns, Allred, Savage 
Pointer, Forty-Five 
Finger, Click 
Nellie, Yell 
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it is a dictionary that they cam use 


book for vocabulary-building. 


29 Pryor Street, N.E. 
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A Child’s 


Dictionary 


Officially listed 
for use in 


Tennessee 


Children consistently prefer the THORNDIKE because 


Ask for complete information about the THORNDIKE 
DICTIONARY and for an examination copy of GET- 
TING ACQUAINTED WITH WORDS, a pupil’s note- 


and like to use. 





Prices and full information promptly supplied upon request 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


New SELF-HELP 
ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


Children can help themselves get arithmetic with 
the SELF-HELP WORK-BOOKS. Distinctive fea- 


tures of the series are: 


+* THE SELF-HELP CHART, which shows the 
pupil after every SELF-TESTING DRILL exact- 
ly what practice he needs to overcome his spe- 
cific difficulty. 


SELF-HELP PRACTICE, keyed to a STUDY- 
HELP on the skill involved in that practice. 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING PROGRAM— 
20 Problem-Sets that maintain and test problem- 
solving skills. 


Ask for prices and examination material 

















Atlanta, Georgia 
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After High School— 


This is a question of vital importance 
to thousands of high school graduates 
of Tennessee, as well as to hundreds 
of high school students who leave 
school before graduation. Whatever 
assistance may be given to these ever- 
increasing numbers of potential Ameri- 
can citizens in their efforts to solve 
this personal problem will aid cor- 
respondingly in the solution of grave 
social problems that are rapidly assum- 
ing gigantic proportions. Among these 
are the problem of crime, the problem 
of financial security, and the problem 
of social security. 

The writer suggests that the increas- 
ing frequency of crime among the 
young people of America may be ac- 
counted for, at least in part, by the 
failure to capitalize upon normal youth- 
ful energies and interests through 
definite planning: which provides a 
basis for personal hopes and aspira- 
tions accompanied with a_ personal 


WHAT? 


J. RIDLEY STROOP 


Psychologist and Registrar 
David Lipscomb College 


sense of responsibility. Financial fail- 
ure which contributes to crime is also 
regarded as a failure (in part) in plan- 
ning and preparation for some honor- 
able pursuit. Real socia! security is 
also seen as being dependent upon 
that personal development which can 
be expected only of people who have 
plans with goals to be achieved, pro- 
viding stimulation for integrating prac- 
tices. 

If there is any semblance of truth in 
the statements made above, the con- 
ditions suggested by data from recent 
study of educational and vocational 
trends among high school seniors 
should not only attract the attention 
of those responsible for high school 
administration and supervision but 
provide a definite challenge. 


The study referred to was made un- 
der the direction of the writer. The 
subjects used were high school seniors 
of Tennessee high schools in the spring 
semesters of 1938 and 1939. (Note 
that the study was made during the 


last semester of their high school e 
work.) In 1938 the data were gathered 


largely by the writer personally or by 


associates who were interested in the § 


study, and the procedure followed was 


calculated to secure the fullest co. § 
In 1939 the data were & 
gathered by the high schools working & 
under instructions similar to those fol- © 
1938, & 
3,161 students were included, repre- § 
senting classes of eighty-seven Middle 


operation. 


lowed the preceding year. In 


Tennessee high schools, and in 1939, 
3,663 students were 


West Tennessee. Since the two sets 
of data were in general agreement, 
they were combined. This gave a total 
of 6,724 subjects. As no particular 


sex difference was evident, the state- | 


ments made below are in terms of 
totals. 

It is not surprising that of the tote 
6,724 students about to be graduated 
from high school 3,577 or fifty-three 
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Wholesome 


Delicious Chewing Gum is first of all for 
your pleasure yet while you are enjoying 
it the chewing does your teeth a favor by 
cleansing and exercising them. Try it. 


For wholesome, natural enjoyment 
Chewing Gum can’t be beat. 


University research is 

the basis of out 
advertising. National 
Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, 
New York. 
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ser cent had not decided on their 
vocation: neither is it startling that 
2.370 of the students who were un- 
decided were planning to continue 
their education; but it is a point of 
concern that 1,583 or forty-four per 
cent of those who are undecided have 
made no effort to decide, or that 916 
or thirty-nine per cent of the unde- 
cided students among those who plan 
to continue education admit that they 
have made no effort to decide. Like- 
wise, it is not particularly disturbing to 
learn that 1,95! or forty per cent of 
those planning to continue their educa- 
tion have not decided what courses 
they will take, but it is somewhat alarm- 
ing to learn that | ,343 or forty-five per 
cent of those who had decided what 
courses they would take stated that 
they had made no check on the re- 
auirements of the courses chosen. 
Among students continuing their 
education, the difference in the numbers 
selecting certain vocations and the 
numbers choosing courses which are 
requisite or vital to such vocations is 
further indication that the decisions 
are frequently without intelligent foun- 
dation. Of sixty-eight selecting avia- 
tion as a vocation, only thirty mention 
aviation as the field in which education 
is to be continued. Of 224 selecting 
nursing, only 100 chose the nursing 
course. Of 326 planning to teach, 
only 151 chose the educational cur- 
riculum. On the other hand, only 235 
were aspiring to the work of an engj- 
neer, while 299 planned to pursue the 
ergineering course; only ninety select- 
ed home economics work, but 203 
stated their intention to take the 
course in home economics; eighty-nine 
mentioned agricultural work as their 
vocation, 145 chose the agriculture 
course; only 105 selected medicine as 
a vocation, but 141 stated their inten- 
tion to take the premedical course. 
The matter of vocational indecision 
is an old problem that has been 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and 
teachers that means added worries and greater respon- 
sibilities in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active bodies demand 
the very best you have in you as counselor, guide and 
leader. Decisions must be made, snap judgments given 
and discipline maintained that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place in the suc- 
cessful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid-In- 
digestion or Muscular Fatigue make you feel out of 
sorts and irritable and prevent you from being the wise 
counselor that you are. That is why you will be thankful 
for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, quick and comfort- 
ing relief it offers in these annoying upsetting ailments. 


Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and:so easy to 
prepare you will find it a real helpmeet in those diffi- 
cult trials and tiresome days. So be wise! Be prepared! 
Get Alka-Seltzer at any drug store. Always keep it 


athend. + # you would like « Free Sample of 


Alka-Seltzer, write to Department STM-19 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 











handled in such a way as to indicate 
that it has been considered in isola- 
tion. It has been studied and treated 
as a discreet incident rather than one 
of a series. The emphasis has been 
placed upon this one decision or in- 
formation needed in making this one 
decision rather than upon training in 
the activity of making decisions. 

We return now to the question with 
which we began, “After High School 
What?" Since leaving high school 
or even being graduated from high 
school is not a process of metamor- 
phosis, we may expect the same bal- 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


anced or unbalanced decisions or in- 
decisions after high school as during 
high school—those for which the stu- 
dent has been prepared by his past 


experience. It should be remembered 
that past experience is not only edu- 
cational, including both grade school 
and high school, but social, including 
home, church, and civic life. Train our 
children to think, to discover and weigh 
factors or evidences involved, and not 
merely practice them in memorizing a 
few facts which are soon forgotten. 
Train them to make rational decisions 
and not to be led by mere whims or 


1940 


fancies. As far as feasible, present 
them with problems which give them 
more responsibility than the arrange- 
ment of their personal attire and the 
indulgence of their personal prefer- 
ences. Then when decisions are to be 
made, they will be far better qualified 
to make them and much more likely to 
do so. When they face the question 
of vocational choice, they will seek to 
determine their own interests and abili- 
ties and to learn of the demands and 
returns, as well as the nature of the 
activities involved in the various pur- 
suits of life. 
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CHOOLS in this state find 

it pays to use our catalog 
when buying school supplies 
and equipment. We always 
have what is new and what is 
needed at prices that represent 
outstanding values. Our cata- 
log is a complete and most 
reliable buying guide for all 
your needs. Don’t be without 


a copy. 





Do you need anything 
here? Write us! 


Office and Library Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Projection Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Blackboard Supplies 

Flags 

Playground Equipment 

Athletic Goods 

Janitorial Supplies 

Blackboards 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies 

Office Supplies 

School Paper 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Seat Work Material 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 

Primary and Kindergarten 
Materials 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, S. W. Nashville Office 
Atlanta, Georgia 150 Third Avenue, Nerth 
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“AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, S. W. Nashville Office 
Atlanta, Georgia 150 Third Avenue, North 
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FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES SEND FOR 
PRICE CATALOG 41+ ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS BOOKS. 





Nn ‘iS | 
THE McCORMICh-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SPRING STREET N.W. . ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
WICHITA COLUMBUS PORTLAND NEW YORK 















NEW PRIMARY READERS 


Winky, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal 
series of Quinlan Readers. Day by Day is the primer, To and Fro, the first 
reader, Faces and Places, the second reader, and Busy World, the third 
reader, completing the primary unit. 


Outstanding features which distinguish the Quinlan Readers from others are 
an interesting serial story running through the readers from beginning to end, 
highly legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot 
of each page, test pages at the conclusion of the stories, songs whose ap- 
pealing melody and familiar vocabulary make them an integral part of the 


reader. 


The vocabulary of the Quinlan Readers, carefully controlled as to quality, 
quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child's own. 


Although the first of the Quinlan Readers was published only a year ago, the 
books are used in thousands of schools all over the country. Already four 
states, Georgia, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and South Carolina, have adopted 
the series in whole or in part, the first three states having chosen the entire 


series. 


The new Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, are the simplest and most 
attractive science readers for the first, second, and third grades. 


Primarily science texts, these books meet every essential standard of a basal 
reader. The text of the first reader is in verse and rhyme. The pictures 
are reproduced in four colors from actual photographs. Animated drawings 
at the foot of the page present important science concepts, with a touch 


of humor. 


Although the Rainbow Readers were published only a year ago they are used 
in thousands of schools all over the country. Already five states, Kentucky, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Oklahoma, have adopted the Rain- 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street 


bow Readers. 
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